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NOTICE: The next article in the Higher Schools series will 
appear on 13 June and will be on Bradfield College. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Since last Monday the newspapers’ pitces de résis- 
tance have been the accounts of the reception by the 
foreign press of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches foreshadowing a new fiscal policy. There is 
no attempt to minimise the importance which the plan 
of closer union with the Colonies by means of a British 
Imperial Customs federation assumes by the advocacy 
of the Prime Minister and his first lieutenant, as one of 
the German papers calls Mr. Chamberlain. It is plain 
however that the general feeling is one of dislike and 
uneasiness, though a careful attempt is made to dis- 
guise the consciousness that there are awkward 
possibilities in store for the nations that have been 
relying on Britain’s adherence to her free import 
policy.. Excepting the parties who profess free trade we 
find a candid admission in both the American and 
the German press that foreign nations have no right to 
resent the substantiation of imperialism by a customs 
union of Great Britain and her colonies: and there is 
no threat of that retaliation which has so much 
haunted the imagination of free traders and made them 
dream of tariff wars A outrance. On the whole 
Radicals and free traders will not find much satis- 
faction in these newspaper opinions ; except in the very 
evident dislike of the German ‘and French papers for 
Mr. Chamberlain. The American on this point will 
certainly disgust them. 


The first cablegrams from Australia appeared to 
show that Australian opinion’ was against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s views. In reply to’ a letter’ from the 
Editor of the ‘‘ British Australian” pointing out that’ 
these in no way represented the real feeling, Mr. 
Chamberlain wrote’that if colonial opinion were indeed 
hostile or even apathetic there would be’ an end of the 
Matter. Mr. Deakin, the late acting Prime Minister of 


_ the Commonwealth, on the contrary asserts in a cable- 


gram that the Commonwealth Government and all the 
Sovernments of the separate states approve of the 


‘ 


preferential trade proposals. He declares that only 
the extreme section of the free traders is opposed to. 
them, and an immense majority is assured for. the new. 
policy when it is put before the country.., He concludes 
by saying that personally he considers preferential 
tariffs an indispensable foundation of the Empire. But 
perhaps the most striking effect of the speeches of Thurs- 
day week is that public opinion in Germany has made 
it impossible for the Government to impose the surtax 
on Canadian imports which was undoubtedly meditated 
before those speeches. 


One looked with interest to Sir Edward Grey’s view 
of the question ; but in his speech on Wednesday he 
spoiled some good incidental suggestions by offering 
them as substitutes for Mr. Chamberlain’s ; they were 
in fact supplementary. He has often enough granted 
the need of binding the Empire closer’; but with ‘the 
timorousness of the most hypersensitive free trader he 
is alarmed at any interference with our fiscal policy. 
It would be a sufficient contribution, in his view, to the 
unity of the Empire if the Government were to address 
itself to the improvement of the means of communica- 
tion. He plumps for what has been called the ‘‘ com- 
pulsory shrinkage of the world” and holds it the duty of 
Government to help in providing ships of greater speed 
and capacity.. Sir Wilfrid Laurier said a similar thing 
when he urged that Canada had fulfilled its duty to 
imperial detence by spending large sums on railway 
construction. Sir Edward Grey’s idea is perhaps less 
parochial but it is more illogical. To subsidise shipping 
is protection of the most advanced kind. It assists 
certain definite industries at the expense of the whole 
country. As compared with a small tax on corn, which 
helps the general taxpayer and is hardly protective 
except in the sense that it penalises the foreigner, the 
suggestion to subsidise shipping is a contradiction of 
all that the school which ‘Sir Edward Grey wants -to- 
champion holds most dear. We are inclined to agree 
with Sir Edward Grey that strategically and com- 
mercially it may be wise to subsidise. shipping ; but 
let Sir Edward Grey recognise that he is coping, if 
he likes, capping,’ not undermining the Government 
scheme. 


No imperial business has been managed in a more 
busihesslike way than the development of Canada: Of 
course the essential cause of the increase in prosperity 
has been the natural capacity of the cayntry for growing 
corn and the development of the conngrowing industry 
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has been only retarded by the lack of railways. But 
even railways and a gigantic corn area are more or less 
useless without men, and in the attraction of population 
the Dominion Government has shown admirable skill. 
The latest proposal is to send to all the schools of the 
United Kingdom a large map of Canada with abbre- 
viated information at the foot. At the new emigration 
office in Charing Cross considerable numbers of people 
are continually gazing at the maps and the attractive 
photographs of homesteads; but the free offer of 
160 acres of land, dangled daily before the eyes of 
children who are accustomed to regard a landed pro- 
prietor with respectful awe, is likely to have an effect 
out of all proportion to general and less intimate adver- 
tisements. The maps should be gratefully accepted. 
It is not only a special duty to send English people to 
Canada now that the Americans are pouring in and 
the French increasing very rapidly, but the chance of 
emigration among fellow countrymen should be one 
of the chief privileges of empire. What is the meaning 
of empire if it does not redress its own balance ? 


The French Government has been not a little patient 
on the Algerian frontier. The inability of the Sultan 
to control the tribes at any distance from his capital has 
left these tribes free to step over the boundary and commit 
what injuries they pleased on their neighbours, and at 
the same time they have under the shelter of a nominal 
adherence to a friendly Government felt safe when they 
retreated into Moorish territory. These little frontier 
raids have been increasing in frequency and boldness 
for some years and have now culminated in an attack on 
the person of the Governor-General of Algeria. He 
advanced with an escort over the boundary to an 
interview with the Governor of Figuig whom he rated 
very properly for allowing several recent raids to go 
unchecked. The danger of the visit was manifest and 
as he left the town he and his escort were fired on. Ten 
of his men were wounded, but the French seem to have 
inflicted more harm than they received. Perhaps 
M. Jonnart wished to bring matters to a head. If so, he 
succeeded. Three columns which he is careful to 
describe as a police, not a military force, are to start at 
once and they will apparently converge on Figuig. 
How this action of the French is regarded in Fez we 
have no means of knowing, but it is likely, though the 
inference has been generally treated as a fact, that the 
Sultan is too wise to object to France doing some of 
his police work for him. One of his emissaries was 
with M. Jonnart at the time of the attack. 


In receiving the delegates of the colonial group who 
interrogated him on the measures to be adopted for the 
prevention of the raids of Moorish tribes, M. Combes 
took pains to deny any territorial schemes. ‘‘The 
French Government”, he said, ‘‘ desires to maintain 
the status quo on our frontier and to insure at any 
price order and security on our Algerian frontier”. 
Faith in M. Delcassé rather than M. Combes will give 
general credit to the assurance. At the same time Spain 
is not unnaturally showing some sensitiveness and it is 
possible that the price of ‘‘ order and security on the 
Algerian frontier” may be a long occupation of some 
bases over the border. The colonial party are already 
emphasising the desirability of Figuig if it were made 
the head of a railway to the Mediterranean; and as a 
fortress it dominates better than any other spot the 
strategic position in southern Algeria. Besides the 
temporary occupation of Figuig would, it is pointed 
out, give no remedy for the present trouble. The hope 
is that the successes of the Sultan’s general, which 
have been real, may help to the suppression of the 
raiding tribes and save France from the tempting but 
jeopardous measure of altering boundaries at the bid- 
ding of the progressive colonial section. 


It is something, though it is not much, that in the 
Balkans two of the principals are making an ostensible 
effort to come to a better understanding. An emissary 
has gone between Constantinople and Sofia and there 
is prevalent a general impression that he will report well 
of his mission. At the least the new Bulgarian Govern- 
ment has made an effort to justify the expectations of 
it. Except for this attempt at official rapprochement 


and the release of many of the prisoners arrested in 
connexion with the Salonika outrage, there is small 
sign of definite improvement. The tale of Turkish 
misdemeanours in dealing with Macedonian bands has 
been lengthened, but we are still entirely without proof 
one way or the other. The plain fact is that almost all 
the information we get from Macedonia is, or may be, 
doctored and what genuine information gets through 
is belated. The Powers appear to take seriously their 
duties to the Balkan States. It would be wise as a 
first step to improve the means of communication, 
Better than all reform schemes would be the presence, 
as recently suggested, of European officers with the 
Turkish troops. In Albania the position is much as it 
was. The defeat of some Albanians near Sakova, 
which caused an undue burst of optimism, was no 
more than an incident. There was no sign of an 
organised rising and no decisive blow was dealt. 


It is something of a compliment to the ‘‘ Times ” that 
the Russian Government, which is nothing if not 
reticent, should have given full reasons for its expul- 
sion of Mr. Graham or Braham and condescended to 
‘* give a lesson” to a newspaper. Perhaps the Russian 
Government is astonished that the press has not, as 
the Russian Government said it would, indulged in any 
excessive outbreak. But the case is unique. The 
press is rightly jealous of its rights and free criticism is 
one ofthem. Asa rule foreign objection to this free 
criticism is a sign of petulance if not weakness. But 
the Russian Government is usually neither petulant nor 
weak—its vices are of a different calibre—and it is 
not fair to infer that this expulsion is an exception. It 
may or may not be the case that in connexion with the 
Kischineff outrage the ‘‘ Times” correspondent gave 
additional publicity to certain details, such as M. 
Plehve’s alleged letter, which were not genuine. It 
may or may not be that the ‘“‘ Times”, as the Russian 
Government complained—a little petulantly, it must 
be granted—is habitually prejudiced towards the 
Russians ; but apart from personalities it was altogether 
unwise of the ‘‘ Times” to select a Jew for its Russian 
correspondent when Jewish and Gentile antagonism 
was one of the chronic, but still critical, problems 
of the Russian polity. In an age when nations 
affect at any rate to realise their duties as cosmo- 
politan humanitarians a correspondent has a power 
which Governments cannot pretend to neglect. The 
Russian form of paying attention to the influence of the 
press is at least direct. 


A curious outbreak of what is rather foolishly called 
Irredentism is reported from many Italian towns. The 
Austrian consulates have had to be protected by the 
military in many of the northern towns; more or less 
serious street demonstrations have been given in many 
parts of Italy, and a great part of the press has supported 
the so-called patriots and attacked the monarchy. The 
Government which at first treated the demonstrations 
as an ebullition attributable to Whitsunday rejoicing 
are turning to more vigorous methods. Some police 
sergeants in Rome, thought to be too tender to the 
rioters, have been dismissed; and some of the rioting 
students have been severely handled. The press which 
supports these degenerate Garibaldians has given 
no reason to show why the Austrians should be 
particularly unpopular at the moment and an outbreak 
with so little present occasion should be easily re 
pressed. If it is allowed to continue, it may shake the 
Triple Alliance badly, and just now the alliance is 
hardly robust enough to stand such violent exercise. 


At home the week has been marked by a disaster of 
peculiar pain and pathos; a terrible fire breaking out 
at Mr. Kindersley’s house at Eton, resulting in the 
death of two boys. The inquest added to the sense 
of tragedy by bringing out the fact that in a very 
short while the window-bars which probably caused 
one of the deaths would have been removed. The 
whole house was condemned as old-fashioned, but 
with many fewer precautions and on the whole with 
more risk of fire and less chance of escape it has served 
without mischief for a great many years, There is 4 
tendency in the presence of disaster to desire a scape 
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goat. In this case happily no one can feel any reason 
to blame himself; and Mr. Kindersley in particular, and 
indeed everyone who had a chance of helping, seems 
to have shown coolness and courage. The fusing of 
the electric wires remains the only suggested cause of 
the fire; but its origin is of less importance than the 
new steps already taken for providing in future all 
possible means of escape. One may hope that other 
schools, one may instance Harrow and Shrewsbury, 
will follow Eton in this last matter. 


The General Association of Church School Managers 
and Teachers has been holding its annual congress, the 
thirty-first, this week at Birmingham. We have 
always thought, and we regret that we have still to 
think, that Church School teachers are strangely 
ineffective in making their influence felt collectively. 
Their numbers should make them a powerful body, 
but in fact they make very little impression on the 
general public compared with the teachers in the 
county (or board) schools. Very likely this is largely 
due to a wholesome feeling that their proper business 
concerns them more than public speaking and politics. 
But they should be in a position to make their in- 
fluence felt at times of crisis; which they have 
certainly not succeeded in doing at all adequately 
during the controversies of the last two years. 


The Bishop of Worcester put the right atti- 
tude for them to adopt, when he said that Church 
schools could hold their own only by becoming 
constantly more efficient. He was right, too, and 
courageous in telling them boldly that very few English- 
men believed in education. Anyone who wants to do 
useful educational work in England must make that 
assumption his starting point, or he will go hopelessly 
wrong. But when Dr. Gore says that ‘* education is 
the power of intelligent correspondence with the law 
of progress”, we do not know what he means. It 
sounds painfully like a leader-writer’s generality. And 
when he says further that education should be “ far 
more practical, far more technical than it is at present”’, 
we think he is simply making mischief. In England it 
is just this ‘* practical” attitude which is at the bottom 
of the general indifference to education branded by 
Dr. Gore. 


The Passive Resisters have begun their martyrdom. 
Three members of the Middleton Parish Council were 
summoned at the Town-hall, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
on Tuesday for non-payment of rate, when the Beach 
made in every case an order for a distress warrant 
should the money not be paid. Lloyd-George and Co. 
and the officers of the Passive Resistance League 
attended in court. Then the S. Alban’s School Board 
has formally resolved not to comply with the demand 
for rate made on it by the City Council; while Dr. 
Massie, of Mansfield College, and his friends have pro- 
tested against the Oxford collectors declining to accept 
a residue of the rate, where the ratepayer, or one 
who should be a payer, wished to pay a portion 
and keep back the rest. We hope the Oxford City 
Council will firmly uphold the collectors in the position 
they have taken up. Things should not be made easy 
for those who want to shirk paying a portion of their 
rates, 


Our new Dean of Arches has, we are glad to say, 
begun well. Indeed the complete breach with the bad 
tradition of Doctors’ Commons on the subject of 
marriage licences which his letter to the Archbishop 
indicates has agreeably disappointed us. Whatever 
shadow of legal excuse Dr. Tristram may have been 
able formerly to plead for disobedience to his Bishop 
in the matter is now removed, and in view of Dr. 
Ingram’s last distinct charge to his clergy, it is 
the Chancellor of London’s plain duty either to 
fall into line with his superior or to resign his 
London office. Meanwhile it is curious to remark 
how newspapers which complain of lawless clerics 
describe the bearing of our recalcitrant episcopal 
official as dignified. It is also curious to reflect that 
the legal jargon on the subject of these licences, that 


Doctor Dibdin has so easily exposed, persuaded such 
men as Jackson, Temple and Creighton that they had 
no alternative but to give the Doctor a free hand in the 
matter, On the subject itself the Bishop of London 
has spoken admirably. The re-marriage of the guilty 
party in a divorce case is plainly against the law of the 
Universal Church: the re-marriage of the innocent 
party is, as he admits, a far more open question ; but 
things being as they are its solemnisation in church is 
not to be encouraged. 


We have always been inclined to look to an 
increase of episcopal power as the easiest solution of 
the problem of authority inthe Church. Indeed we feel 
sometimes that we could commit ourselves unreservedly 
to that position, if there were no bishops. But from 
time to time one or other of their Lordships puts one in 
a terrible hole. On this occasion, it is John of Salisbury 
who has upset us by his extraordinary campaign against 
the unfortunate Rector of Devizes. The Rector is a 
pronounced Evangelical, and withal a most estimable 
parish priest, and now hé suddenly finds himself con- 
fronted with a prosecution for Mariolatry. He had 
been presented with a very beautiful altar-cloth, which 
he gratefully accepted. The design, fleur-de-lys under 
a crown, did not suggest to him anything wicked. True 
the Madonna lilies on either side might have suggested 
S. Mary to him; perhaps they did, and perhaps he re- 
flected that the Virgin after all is recognised in English 
theology, and is even described as ‘* Blessed” in the 
Bible. However the Bishop in his Protestant zeal will 
have none of it. The irony of the situation is humorous ; 
the Low Church Rector figuring as defendant to a charge 
of Mariolatry, the High Church Bishop as Protestant 
champion. Seeing that no one in Devizes, not somuch 
as an imported informer, has taken even the semblance 
of offence at the altar-cloth of discord, it is amazing that 
the Bishop should be so unwise thus ‘‘ quieta movere ”. 
It is not statesmanship. And really he should put his 
own house in order. What are the arms borne by his 
See? ‘*Our Lady Crowned!” 


Within the week two drivers of motor cars have 
been sent to prison, one for three months and the other 
for one. In the second case the magistrate told the 
defendant that he was lucky not to have been charged 
with manslaughter. Comiog round a corner at a great 
pace in Clapham Park Road the car touched the kerb, 


| flew off at a tangent into a cab which was smashed to 


pieces ; and a lady was as nearly as possible run over in 
the career of the machine after it had cleared the cab. 
It was pure good luck that none of the accidents was 
fatal. Mr. W. S. Gilbert has written a delightful letter 
applauding, more:suo, Sir R. Payne-Gallwey’s sugges- 
tion that the law should permit pedestrians to fire snipe 
shot at any driver who drove to the public danger. 
We would not have Mr. Gilbert serious for anything 
but such excesses as the magistrates have punished this 
week demand more serious reformers. The motor car 
should be a most effective instrument for the benefit of 
social progress. It may greatly benefit trade, it may 
even help to cure the housing evils ; but such indecent 
misuse of the capacities of the car must prevent any 
legislation designed to give the driver greater freedom. 

ith their power of break they should be made safer 
than horses, even if they greatly exceed the greatest 
speed of a trotting horse. As it is they are infinitely 
more dangerous. 


The report of the Industrial Law Indemnity Fund 
which is administered by a committee of well-known 
ladies contains curious information as to the difficulty 
of administering the laws for the protection of women 
in their occupations. To administer these laws evidence 
has to be obtained against employers from employés 
and the consequence is often dismissal for giving it. 
Several Home Secretaries have approved of the assis-~ 
tance the committee renders to the administration of the 
labour Acts. They have considered the question of 
legislation but, as Sir Matthew White-Ridley said, 
much more good can be done by ithe voluntary action of 
such a committee and he welcomed its formation. Lady 
inspectors and sanitary inspectors coofirm this view, 
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and there is only the usual limit to the usefulness of the 
committee—lack of funds—which we trust may be re- 
medied in answer to the committee’s appeal. The 
society has its quarters in York Mansions, York Street, 
Westminster. 


The ceremony of last Saturday marked the conclusion 
of an excellent piece of work, the preservation as a 
public park of the Marble Hill estate. A pamphlet by 
Mr. G. L. Gomme was distributed, giviag a history of 
the negotiations, and, in brief, of the property itself and 
its past owners. Public thanks and congratulations 
are due to Mr. Torrance and all others concerned. 
We note with satisfaction the conservative treatment 
of the park by its new keepers. There is no ‘‘hand- 
some iron fence”, and the old character of the 
place is left unaltered? In only one respect has 
this rule been departed from. AA little classic-faced 
orangery, whose quaint artificiality terminated one 
vista of the walls, and was part of the general garden 
scheme, has been swept away. This is surely an over- 
sight. Is it too late to replace the structure, which was 
chiefly in wood? The authorities would also do well 
to have some planting done next autumn, both to fill 
up gaps made by cutting down, and to take the place, 
in the future, of trees that are already long past their 
prime. 


An old Indian soldier, asked what was the finest 
sight he ever saw, described the effect of three hundred 
elephants on the march. The procession of 818 cart 
horses in Regent’s Park on Whit Monday must have 
rivalled the appearance of the elephants; and of all 
horses, ‘‘equine animals”, perhaps we should say, in 
deference to the journalists’ sensitiveness to ‘‘tautology”, 
the cart horse has the great share of the intelligence 
and memory which the elephant is supposed to possess 
beyond all other beasts. One may commonly hear the 
carters in Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, where 
the Shire horse has been chiefly bred since 1550, talking 
to these animals in supreme confidence that the words 
are largely understood. It was an admirable plan to 
associate the drivers with the horses in the recognition 
of merit. Prizes were given not only for the horse of 
best appearance but to drivers for careful grooming 
and for length of service. Everything that can be done 
to encourage the cult of the Shire horse, for many 
centuries a cause of real national pride, is to be 
desired and this parade and prize giving was a 
good example both of the continued quality of the 
horse and the increase of popular admiration for him. 


Despite the absence of business stock markets main- 
tained a fairly good tone, gilt-edged securities being a 
feature of strength. No effect was produced by the 
decision of the directors of the Bank of England to 
retain the official rate at 3} per cent., as a further 
reduction was not generally looked for. There has 
been some revival of interest in the Home Rail- 
way department; the excellent Whitsuntide traffic 
returns and the easier monetary conditions prevailing 
exercised a beneficial effect, but dealings were for the 
most part professional. Americans continue to display 
weakness, but the fact that six months of liquidation 
in this market have passed without disaster seems to 
point to financial strength. At the same time no pro- 
nounced bull movement appears to be possible for 
the present. Canadian Pacifics experienced a severe 
decline ; liquidation on behalf of New York operators, 
who were heavy buyers a few months ago, is account- 
able for the fall, which, in view of the fine earnings 
of the railway and the expected increase in the next 
distribution, would otherwise be inexplicable. Kaffirs 
firmed up on favourable labour news, but prices sub- 
sequently gave way in the absence of support. Mr. 
Nourse, the representative of the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Mines, has experienced no difficulty in 
recruiting one thousand natives for the Rand from 
Lake Nyassa. It is stated that the natives are attracted 
by the superior rate of pay compared with local wages, 
and it is hoped that the Government will grant the 
Chamber of Mines the authority to recruit beyond the 
allotted number. Consols 9tf. Bank rate 3} per cent. 
(21 May). 


THE WORLD AND THE NEW POLICY, 


Gms last Thursday week, when Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain made what were at once felt to 
be historic speeches, the one international question that 
has absorbed attention in England and the colonies, 
in Europe and in the United States, has been that 
of British commercial policy. Mr. Chamberlain 
would be quite entitled to point to this widespread 
interest in proof of what he said at Birmingham as to 
the importance of this great subject in comparison 
with much of the parochial fuss and stir over some of 
the matters that have recently been on the political 
programme. What the nation now has on its mind 
affects in some way or other almost the whole of the 
world; and the world has not been slow to enter 
on the discussion. Whether ultimately we or other 
nations will be more closely affected neither we nor 
they at the present moment can tell. At first however 
it is clearly England and her colonies who stand most 
directly in relation to one another; and if they and our- 
selves were agreed on a policy there is enough of the 
empire spirit even now to act on it in face of the world’s 
adverse opinion, as we did in the South African war. 
The possibility of disagreement between England and 
the colonies seemed unpleasantly in prospect as the 
first news from Australia came in a number of 
little cablegrams purporting to be against the views 
which the House of Commons and the country had 
been invited to consider. It was incredible that 
Australia could have so summarily closed the dis- 
cussion on her part. Why nothing but these free- 
trade opinions, for so they are and nothing more, 
should have monopolised the cables at first is a 
puzzle: but it was apparent to anyone who knew 
Australian feeling that they could hardly represent 
the effective opinion of Australia. Mr. Deakin, who 
lately occupied the position which Sir Edmund Barton 
now holds as Commonwealth Prime Minister, does not 
explain what method he took for testing colonial 
opinion before he sent his cablegram referring to the 
asserted adverse feeling in Australia. But he is posi- 
tive enough in his statement that ‘‘the Commonwealth 
Government and all the Governments of the separate 
states approve of Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential trade 
proposals”. Only the extreme section of the free 
traders, he says, ‘‘are opposed to them and an 
immense majority is assured for the new policy when 
it is put before the country”. All the probabilities are 
in favour of Mr. Deakin’s assertion. Amongst them not 
the least is, that whatever Mr. Chamberlain’s own views 
might have been, he would not have started proposals 
that had no chance of welcome in Australia. Not pro- 
tection per se is his aim, but a realisation of colonial 
aspirations towards empire by a particular commercial 
policy ; and so grossly to have misapprehended the first 
conditions of his problem would have made his position 
wholly ridiculous instead of formidable. No one has 
ever suggested or could suggest that Mr. Chamberlain 
had been gravely deceived in this respect ; and we may 
be sure that he has never seriously contemplated having, 
as he puts it in his letter to the editor of the “‘ British 
Australian”, to abandon the ‘“ < for the reason 
that colonial opinion was hostile. He will have no fear 
in awaiting the final decision ; though in the meantime 
he must affect that colonial public opinion has yet to 
be tested. 

As to Canada nothing has been heard since Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech different from what were already 
known to be her feelings. Her role in connexion with this 
question is very important, and her relations with our two 
most dangerous trade rivals, the United States and 
Germany, have actually been already affected by the 
new departure in politics. In regard to the first, 
Canada’s thoughts have been diverted from hankering 
after a reciprocity treaty with the United States ; and 
the Joint High Commission, which was to reassemble 
chiefly to discuss this question, is now in abeyance, 
and will not meet because of the hope Canadians may 
indulge of preferential treatment for their imports into 
Great Britain. When next Mr. Goldwin Smith dis- 
cusses the prospects of Canada naturally drifting 
towards union with the States, it should occur to him 


| that a good deal of whatever tendency there has 
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been may be ascribed to a policy which the British 
nation is being asked seriously to reconsider. More 
remarkable still is the effect that has been pro- 
duced in Germany. Perhaps no passage in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech was so impressive to his 
auditors as that in which he reminded them that 
Germany had punished Canada for the alteration of her 
tariff in preference of Britain, by refusing to allow her 
the same favoured-nation privileges as were enjoyed by 
ourselves. It was this fact of Canada suffering dis- 
abilities because she had chosen to treat the Empire as 
a reality that made even Sir Robert Giffen come to the 
conclusion that something must be done. When Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke it is probable that he knew, what 
has been implicitly admitted by the German newspapers, 
that Germany was contemplating going a step further 
and imposing a surtax on Canadian products sent into 
Germany. That projectis abandoned. It could not be 
persisted in by Count von Biilow after the praises 
lavished upon him for the ‘‘self-restraint” of the 
German Government in declining ‘‘ to bring grist to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s mill” or as it is otherwise expressed 
by the metaphor-loving Germans ‘‘to send a puff of 
wind from Germany to swell the somewhat slack sail 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for a British Imperial 
Customs federation”. Prudence will probably further 
dictate to them not to favour Mr. Chamberlain with a 
stronger breeze than they have supplied him with 
already by their prompt dropping of the proposed 
surtax. It is an action which shows in the strongest 
light the possibilities contained in the policy of preferen- 
tial tariffs ; and Mr. Chamberlain scores a point as soon 
as the game is begun by what might be described at this 
moment, when the nation has not given its decision nor 
made up its mind, as in the nature of bluff. 

We see no reason for any indignation against 
Germany for what she has done or was proposing 
to do when she was stopped from taking a further 
step. What she did was the natural consequence 
of adopting our own theory of the position of our 
colonies. They are, as we said last week, under 
our system for the most part a number of detached 
separate nations without systematic political connexion 
with each other and Great Britain so as to be in any 
true sense an empire. Germany cannot be blamed for 
taking us at our own valuation ; and she did to Canada 
what she would not have done if Canada had formed 
part of a British Imperial Customs federation. So far 
from blaming Germany we are indeed grateful to her for 
having given us a much-needed lesson in logical con- 
sistency. Her newspapers take a sensible view of the 
situation. They are already, we may infer, not only 
against the proposed reprisals on Canada, but inclined to 
suggest the wisdom of relieving the colony from the full 
tariff duties to which by the autonomous action of th« 
German law she became subject when she gave Great 
Britain preferential rates. We English have wasted a 
good deal of futile indignation over German dealings 
with Canada; futile that is until we showed her that we 
might assume the power of defending ourselves prac- 
tically and that we need not like a shrew wear our heart 
out with words. 

There is not much that calls for observation in the 
reception that has been given to the tentative new policy 
by the Americans and in France. We in England can do 
our own criticisms of Mr. Chamberlain, and estimate the 
chances of his proposals as well, to say the least, as 
that can be done abroad. Where there are free 
traders they naturally use free-trade arguments of the 
same kind as our free traders here ; and American and 
French protectionists have the fairness to see that they 
can hardly blame us for doing what they have made 
us do. The special dispute between Germany and 
Great Britain gives more importance to German views 
than to the pious and academic opinions of other nations. 
If there had been any threat of proclaiming the tariff war 
against us, which has however only been made by our 
own free traders, the case would have been different. 
{t would have been a real factor for consideration. In 
fact there has been no mention of it ; and the reason is 
plain. It is to be found in what has happened already as 
soon as we appeared as the possible champions of Canada. 
Nor is there any reason to think that other countries will 
be less open to this argument than Germany, 


ETON’S SORROW. 


HE details of the Eton fire are so well known 
by this time as hardly to need recapitulation. 
The house involved, Baldwin’s End by name, is, or 
rather was, a low structure, at the extreme end of what 
is called Barnespool Terrace, a row of houses which 
stand along one side of a road which turns out of the 
main street close to Barnes Pool. The houses occupy 
one side only of the road, and command a view of the 
Castle across gardens and rivet channels. It was the 
house—known to many old Etonians as De Rosen’s—in 
which the Commander-in-Chief boarded as a boy; and 
the room, which at a recent date was occupied by the 
young Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, can now be seen 
without floor and ceiling, with charred and smoke- 
blackened window. It was a picturesque ancient irregular 
structure, with projecting bow-windows and balconies, 
and with a tiled roof. It now seems to have been 
strangely ill constructed, a large quantity of timber 
having been used, and the walls of very thin brickwork ; 
at the back, the ground rises nearly to the sills of the 
lowest rooms; in front was a splendid wistaria, which 
was destined to play a notable part in the sad events of 
the night, and to provide many of the boys with facilities 
of escape; inside, the passages were narrow and low, 
mostly panelled with wood, but the rooms, adapted 
from what was originally a dwelling-house, were 
many of them of considerable size, though several of 
the larger had been divided at a distant date by wooden 
walls. 

The one thought that would have occurred to anyone 
familiar with the house was that escape would be 
possible from it at almost every point, if escape was 
necessary. Mr. R. S. Kindersley, the house-master, 
had turned off the electric light as usual on the 
previous night, and had gone late to bed, when 
all seemed right. A boy woke about four in the 
morning and found his room actually in flames. He 
escaped by the window, did what he could to raise an 
alarm, and ran to the fire-station, where he summoned 
aid. Almost at the same time a'master in a house on 
the main street, Mr. Bland, happening to be awakened 
by the sun streaming into his room, got up to 
adjust his blind; he saw the smoke rising from 
the house, and hurried to the spot: meanwhile 
the inmates were escaping as they could from the 
windows, the main staircase being in flames; and 
it was then that the creeper made descent, in most 
cases, a comparatively easy matter. Unfortunately in 
the confusion and bewilderment almost the last person 
to be aroused was Mr. Kindersley himself, who seems 
to have acted with a courage and collectedness that 
deserve the highest praise. The Headmaster, Dr. 
Warre, arrived early upon the scene ; but, as half the 
boys were in the’ street, and the rest in the churchyard 
at the back, and as no communication through the 
burning house was possible, it was a matter of the 
utmost difficulty to ascertain whether anyone was left 
in the building. At last it became clear that two of the 
boys, Lionel! George Lawson and James Kenneth 
Horne, were still in the house, though it was reported 
that one, if not both, had been seen outside. The 
window of Horne’s room had strong iron bars. Mr. 
Kindersley got to the window and called, but received 
no answer, and could see no sign of the boy, who 
seems to have been rendered unconscious by the 
smoke in trying to reach the window. Mr. Bland, one 
of the masters, and Lord Caledon, a boy from another 
house, both of whom worked with the utmost courage 
and fearlessness, effected an entrance into an adjoining 
room, but were forced to beat a retreat ; the firemen 
also attempted to reach the room, but the flames were 
now bursting from the windows. In an hour all was 
over; the fire was subdued, and the two bodies were 
recovered, the medical evidence proving beyond doubt 
that both had succumbed to suffocation, Lawson 
having evidently never awoke. The deepest sympathy 


will be felt with the parents and friends of the two 
victims, who were boys of blameless and high-spirited 
character ; to Mr. and Mrs. Kindersley, too, the same 
sympathy will be extended. é 

Unhappily the catastrophe seems to be one of those 
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bitter experiences from which no particular lesson can 
be drawn. The governing body had condemned the 
house as being antiquated, as they had also condemned 
others, which have been already evacuated: the work 
of constructing new houses had been pushed forward 
with the utmost expedition, but a place like Eton, with 
the great pressure on vacancies that prevails, cannot be 
remodelled in a day. The Headmaster seems to have 
called the attention of all boarding-house masters quite 
recently to the necessity of providing means of escape 
and of taking all due precautions against fire, nor 
does this order seem to have been neglected. It 
remains that the windows were strongly barred, and it 
appeared at the inquest that Mr. Kindersley stated with 
deep feeling that he had lately condemned the very bars 
in question. But though it is obviously necessary to 
provide for escape in case of fire, it is equally necessary 
in the interests of discipline that egress should not be 
made easy from a boarding-house in a town, and a house 
must also be adequately protected against unwarrant- 
able ingress. 

We hear that the fiat has gone forth that all windows 
at Eton are to be unbarred, but we would point out 
that one strong bar across a window, if it does not 
impede egress, may be a most valuable auxiliary in 
case of a sudden emergency. What the whole incident 
rather suggests is that the only satisfactory precaution 
in an establishment containing so many persons is a 
night-watchman within the house. But it must be re- 
membered that half a century ago all school houses 
were much more strongly barred, that there were pro- 
bably no precautions whatever in case of a fire, and that 
the fire brigade organisation was of a far simpler kind 
—and yet there seems to be no recorded instance in 
the history of Eton of any casualty resulting from such 
primitive arrangements. 

Almost the only elements in the tragic story that can 
give any food for satisfaction are that, in the first 
place, it must be a matter of thankfulness that more 
lives were not lost in this unhappy concurrence of 
fatal circumstances. In the second place it must 
be gratefully recognised how such an event calls out 
qualities of bravery and energy, almost amounting to 
heroism, in people hitherto quite unaccustomed to 
danger. Mrs. Kindersley’s rescue of her children and 
servants was effected in the face of danger and horror 
that might have unnerved the bravest man, and Mr. 
Kindersley himself seems to have behaved just as one 
may hope that an Englishman of the best traditions 
will always behave ; his rescue of a servant from an 
upper window was a marvellous feat of activity and 
coolness, and effected in spite of the fact that he was 
considerably injured by his own descent. 

Of course the public have a right to demand that 

boys on whose future so much depends shall not be 
exposed to avoidable risks. But, surveying the case, 
it is impossible to say what additional precautions 
could have been taken, except the removal of the bars, 
the existence of which is one of the survivals that it is 
difficult to uproot in a moment. Had the alarm been 
given a few minutes earlier, it is probable that no lives 
would have been lost. But the nature and position of 
the fire made it almost impossible to act upon anything 
but the impulse of the moment ; and we can only be 
thankful that that impulse seems to have been in most 
cases so rational and collected. The origin of the fire 
is shrouded in complete mystery ; it was suggested that 
it arose from the fusing of an electric wire—the house 
being lit by electricity; and the extent and position of 
the outbreak would lend colour to the supposition, were 
it not for the fact that at the central station there were 
no indications whatever of any unusual disturbance. 
Still, when all is said, nothing can detract from the 
sadness of the story. The thought of these two young 
dives, very full of promise, suppressed so swiftly, in cir- 
«cumstances of such horror and bewilderment, casts a 
shadow over our greatest public school. Nor was the 
last touch of fate’s irony wanting, which reserved this 
disaster for the first of June, the eve of the annual 
School festival. Yet even the shadow of death cannot 
affect the immortality of Eton. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE CHANTREY BEQUEST, 


And in case the Royal Academy and such other society 
or association as aforesaid, if any, shall be dissolved 
or cease to act for the purposes aforesaid, I do hereby 
direct, that the trustees or trustee for the time being 
of this my will, shall endeavour to obtain the authority 
and sanction of Parliament to some proper scheme 
Sor the future application of the annual income of my 
residuary pure personal estate, such scheme being in 
strict accordance with my intention hereinbefore 
expressed, vis. that such income shall be for ever 
devoted towards the encouragement of Fine Art in 
Painting and Sculpture executed within the shores of 
Great Britain.”—CLAUsE IN CHANTREY’S WILL, 


a” a letter from Mr. W. J. Loftie on 23rd ult. our 

readers were reminded that the administration of 
the Chantrey Bequest has more than once been the 
subject of comment in the SaTuRDAY Review. But 
memories are as short in these matters as consciences 
appear to be easy, and the actual terms of Chantrey’s 
Will, so incompatible with the scope and quality of 
the collection that has been formed in his name, 
appear to have been forgotten by the world 
generally, till the subject was revived in these 
columns. We may therefore, before going further, 
briefly supplement our correspondent’s reference to 
past history. At the time when the first of the 
articles referred to appeared, namely in July 1884, 
(seven years after the Trust came into operation), a 
series of questions on the subject was asked in the House 
of Commons by Sir Robert Peel*. Mr. Gladstone, 
who was then Prime Minister, took his cue from the 
President of the Academy, who denied that Parliament 
had any jurisdiction. On further pressure, however, 
the Academy promised to make a communication on 
the subject. The session came to an end without this 
communication being received, and whether it was ever 
made we are unable to say. The policy of the Trustees 
was silence and confidence in general apathy. 

The abuse of their office by the Trustees, already 
noticeable at that early date to those who were aware 
of Chantrey’s intentions, had become still more serious 
by 1890, when we returned to the subject, and 
the years that have passed since then have brought 
no change of policy, and have added to the weight of 
the indictment recently set out by our critic. But these 
years have also, we think, brought about a change in 
the public with which the Academy has to reckon. The 
Academy can no longer pretend to speak for the general 
body of artists in this country or to command their con- 
fidence and that of the cultivated public. Twenty years 
ago this change in the status of the Academy would 
hardly have been generally admitted. Now it is com- 
mon knowledge that the Academy has sunk to the level 
of a sectional institution. This is so incontestable that 
in an old stronghold of Academy prestige and useful 
index of public feeling, the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph”, we 
find one of the most careful and fair-minded of our 
critics calling for an exhibition supplementary to that 
of Burlington House on the model of the Champ de 
Mars or the various German secession exhibitions, 


* The most important questions were :— 


May 13, 1884.—Sir K. Peel asked First Lord of the Treasury 
‘¢ Whether his attention has been drawn to the manner in which the 
President and Council of the Royal Academy are applying the fund 
bequeathed by Sir W. (sic) Chantrey ‘ for the purchase of works of Fine 
Art’, in the words of the sculptor’s bequest ‘ of the highest merit ’, and 
whether steps cannot be taken for giving effect, in the interest of 
English art, to the express wishes of the founder ”. 

May 22.—‘‘ Whether since giving his reply to the question with 
regard to the subject of the Chantrey Bequest he is aware that the 
subject of the administration of the Chantrey Bequest is much discussedy 
by artists: whether, inasmuch as charitable donations and bequests by 
will are subject to supé?vision by Parliament and by commissions 
appointed by Parliament, the Government acquiesce in the view of the 
President of the Royal Academy that the Trust in question is of such 
an exclusive character as not to allow of any interference whatever from 
without: whether it is a fact that the bulk of the fund is now absorbed 
by members of the Royal Academy buying the works of their own 
body, and whether, privileges having been granted by Parliament to the 
Royal Academy with a local habitation at the expense of the nation, 
inquiry will be made, in the interest of art, into a matter affecting am 
institution so important in its public influence and charactenas the 
Royal Academy.” 
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jn which might be grouped together the admirable 
talents that are at present scattered in various 
independent societies. This view, echoed by writers 
hardly less authoritative and equally disinterested, 
represents, there can be little doubt, a growing 
impatience among the enlightened public. If this is 
true of the field of art at the present moment, we can 
see clearly enough, in the perspective of history, how 
imperfectly the Academy can claim to represent our art 
from the time of Chantrey’s death onwards. Stevens, 
the Preraphaelites, masters of later groups like Mr. 
Legros and Mr. Whistler, Messrs. Morris and Burne- 
Jones, the majority indeed of the names that make the 
half-century famous, have been left out of the body that 
still claims to speak for English art, and has diverted 
a national trust to the endowment of its own current 
exhibitions. This national character of the Chantrey 
Trust was emphasised by the Commissioners of 
1863 in their Report. ‘‘It appears to us”, they said, 
“that the nation has a great interest in the proper 
execution of these trusts, for the testator expresses 
full confidence that whenever the collection of the 
works of art shall be of sufficient importance the 
Government will provide a suitable and proper build- 
ing or accommodation for their preservation and exhibi- 
tion as the property of the nation. It thus appears 
to us that the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy will, in fact, be trustees for the public in the 
purchase of these works, and in the temporary custody 
of them”. Sir Henry Tate stepped in to supply the 
gallery, the nation is now fully in possession, it is only 
the Trustees who have failed to carry out their part of 
the scheme, and it is surely time for the nation to call 
them to account. 

The Academicians themselves seem to be uneasily 

aware that silence will no longer serve their turn. 
Several of them, including Sir L. A. Tadema and Mr. 
Frampton, have replied, in the form of interview, 
to a long and able examination of the Chantrey ad- 
ministration which appeared in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle”. 
In this article, besides the points already familiar to our 
readers, another and very damaging one was em- 
phasised, namely the disparity between the estimate 
the Trustees have put upon works by their fellow- 
members, and the colder view, to say the least of it, 
taken by the sale rooms. Chantrey, it is true, directed 
that prices should be “liberal”, but to pay more than 
the already inflated market price for not first- 
rate specimens of a painter’s art is surely a travesty 
of his intentions. In the interviews referred to 
the only point of value that emerged was the 
statement that Chantrey’s Will. is read over to the 
Council on each occasion when purchases are made. 
The Council therefore have defeated his intentions not 
in ignorance but with their eyes open. The general 
line of defence is that the question involved is one of 
taste, and that the Academy may be trusted to judge 
better than ‘‘those foolish persons”, as Sir L. A. 
Tadema calls the critics. Now let there be no mistake. 
There is no question of taste, unless Sir L. A. Tadema 
and his colleagues are prepared to assert that the work, 
let us say of Mr. Colin Hunter’s son*, is better than, let 
us say a Rossetti, a Burne-Jones, Legros or Whistler. 
We do not think anyone in the Academy will have the 
hardihood to do that, yet this is what must be done to 
justify the purchase of that picture and the scores of 
which it is atype. There is therefore no question of 
conflicting judgment between the Academicians and the 
<ritics ; there is only the question, Why were the works 
of those masters not bought instead of works by 
members of the Academic family ? 
' But, reply the Academicians, works by these masters 
Were not to be obtained, were not for sale ‘‘in the 
ordinary way”. Were they not? We will borrow an 
illustration from a correspondent of our contemporary, 
and take the case of a single year. Here are the 
Chantrey purchases for 1892 : 


‘Between Two Fires” (F. D. Millet}, 4350. 

‘June in the Austrian Tyrol” (J. MacWhirter, 
A.R-A.), £800. 
“*The Annunciation” (A. Hacker), #840. 


* “My Ladye’s Garden.” By Mr. Young Hunter. Bought 1899. 


** Solitude” (G. Cockram), £150. 

** Stormy Weather” (L. Rivers), £40. 

‘¢ Life in the Street” (W. Osborne), £26 5s. 
‘Indian Rhinoceros” (R. Stark), 465. 


Now we will not discuss the exact class of mediocrity 
into which all these works fall; we will only ask 
whether no works of the distinction required by Sir 
F. Chantrey and otherwise eligible were obtainable 
at the time of purchase. The answer is easy. 
In that same summer, at a single sale, first-rate 
works by Rossetti and Burne-Jones, the ‘‘ Eve of 
S. Agnes” by Millais, and the ‘‘ Princesse du Pays de la 
Porcelaine”” by Mr. Whistler were disposed of. This 
last picture, if we remember aright, was purchased for 
between £400 and £500* Isanyone going to assert 
that Mr. Hacker’s ‘‘ Annunciation” was a picture to be 
bought in preference at double the money? Will Sir 
L. A. Tadema and Mr. Frampton put their names to 
that? Or do they consider that the English nation 
made a better bargain whea they obtained a water- 
colour by Mr. Cockram (whoever he may be) at 4150, 
than the French when Mr. Whistler let them have his 
Mother’s portrait for £120? 

But, it may be argued, it is desirable that artists 
themselves, and not collectors, should have the benefit 
of the Chantrey purchases. Other things being equal, 
this may be granted. If there is a choice between 
getting the best work from the artist direct, or from 
the collector or dealer, it is desirable that the artist 
should benefit. But there is not a word in Chantrey’s 
Will to limit the Trustees to purchases from artists 
directly ; the clause permitting the purchase of the 
work of deceased artists is in conflict with such a 
reading, and this was. acknowledged by the Trustees 
in their purchase of Hilton’s picture. 

The defenders finally make a pitiful attempt to excuse 
their delinquencies by the clause in the. Will that pro- 
hibits any commissioning of work. This was a most 
wholesome provision. But the legal authority con- 
sulted by the Academy arrived at the decision that 
to order the execution in marble or bronze of a design 
in plaster would be contrary to the intention of the 
Will. This was a tiresome decision whose effect ought, 
if possible, to be removed ; but to import this difficulty, 
which only affects the sculptors, into the painting side, 
and confuse the public mind by saying that certain great 
painters are not represented because their work could 
only have been obtained by commission, is to reckon 
too far on credulity. Will the Council. inform us, from 
its records, what steps they have taken to assure them- 
selves that this was so inthe case of Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones, Legros and Whistler ? rt 

The case, then, against the Trustees, is quite un- 
answered, and clearly calls for Parliamentary inquiry. 
In our view the time is ripe for a new Commission, to 
consider the whole constitution of the Academy, as a 
body enjoying the gift of a public site and buildings on 
the understanding that it fulfils public duties.> But at 
least the mishandling of Chantrey’s valuable bequest 
calls for sharp challenge. The preliminary question is, 
who are the’present Trustees or Trustee besides the Pre- 
sident and Treasurer of the Academy? Failing action 
on their part, it is the duty of Parliament to step in, as 
provided by the clause of the Will quoted above, and 
appoint some new body of Trustees in place of those 
who have used for the profit of a group. the funds 
designed for a splendid national purpose. 


* It is needless to point out that the prices of works by the masters 
we have mentioned have greatly risen in the interval. During the 
same period the prices of various idols of the hour have also altered, 
but in another direction. 


+ This transaction remains mysterious. Mr. Loftie, from a recol- 
lection of a conversation with the late Professor Middleton, thinks it 
was bought from the family of Hilton. But how did it come into 
their hands? It was placed in the church of S. Peter’s Pimlico by 
the British Institution, whose property it was. When this church was 
restored it was taken down (1872) and a faculty obtained for its 
removal 26 February, 1877. Why in the world it should have been 


removed, and resold:to the Chantrey Trustees, does not appear. 


t Sir Robert Peel elicited.the fact, that the value of the gift to the 
Academy from public sources was £87,000. The Academy accepted 
the gift, but practically ignored the Report by which it was*accom- 
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DRESS AND THE DRESSER. 


“ 1? is quite possible” I was told by the authorities 

when the subject matter for these articles of 
mine was being discussed ‘‘to treat even dress intel- 
lectually ”. no one who has read ‘Sartor 
Resartus” is likely todeny this, though it may be noted 
that Carlyle only treated of dress as a covering devised 
for sundry reasons including convenience. And that, 
of course, is not what we women mean by dress 
nowadays. Dress is nota mere covering ; indeed it is 
often very much the reverse! Neither is it con- 
venient, comfortable, nor for the matter of that even 
beautiful—very far from it! In fact I know of no word 
in the English language which is more difficult of 
definition than this same word dress; at least without 
deadly outrage either to your own self-respect or that 
of your audience, since it is manifestly impossible to 
admit that the vagaries of feminine attire are due to a 
divinely ‘implanted love of beauty without perjuring 
your own artistic perceptions, and it is equally im- 
possible to suggest that they are merely what the 
biologists call secondary sexual characteristics without 
endangering your moral character in the estimate of 
your friends. For if there be one point concerning 
dress on which women are continuously and per- 
manently agreed it is that the desire to attract the 
other sex does not enter into the subject; or at any 
rate that it is very far from being the raison d’étre of 
dress and fashion. 

‘* We dress because we like to see, and feel, and make, 
and wear, pretty dainty things ; and all nice women are 
as careful of their appearance, as delicate in their 
dislike to ugliness, coarseness, and vulgarity, when they 
are wholly in the society of other women as they are in 
that of men. In fact more so since men are — — —”. 
And here, in this very general confession of faith, follows 
a more or less contemptuous dismissal of the creature 
man which is designed to emphasise his utter un- 
worthiness and so to prove the impossibility of con- 
sidering him even in the light of a critic. 

It must be admitted, however, that in nine cases out 
of ten the normal man is beneath even contempt in his 
appreciation of the nicgties in dress. The husband who 
replied When eagerly cB@ss-quiestioned by his wife (pre- 
vented from attending *#e marriage of the county by a 
new baby) as to what the’ bride had worn, ‘‘ Worn? 
Dear me! Wait a bit, I'l ‘remember—Yes! she wore 
white” is perhaps an extreme case of invincible ignorance 
if not of hopeless depravity—though the answer, shock- 
ing as it is, shows that the honest gentleman had at 
least tried to obey his wife’s evident injunction and 
* use his eyes”. 

But taking one with another it is astonishing (and 
refreshing) to find how small a place dress occupies in 
the ‘mind of the average man, while it is almost pathetic 
‘to’nétice the constancy and simplicity of his likings and 

in regard to it. He never desires change for 
change sake, and each new fashion is to him at first an 
outrage onthe old. Thenthere is a curious unanimity also 
in the taste of men which is almost mysterious. Take 
for instance their perennial approval of dark blue and 
black, be it in serge and braid or silk and lace. If 
there be such a combination within view it will be 
singled out for approval, and should the observer 
belong to a woman the remark ‘‘ My dear, J] wish you 
would get a dress like Mrs. So and So’s” follows as a 
matter of course. A remark by the way which does 
more than pages of print to emphasise the difference of 
outlook between a man and a woman on the subject of 
dress ; since what woman would not consider it a very 
cogent reason why she should not copy the costume ? 

In fact the criticism of men (such as it is) differs from 
ours altogether. It runs on broader lines. Rucks, 

S, insertions, stitchings, inlayings, all the laborious 
fineness of adornment for which the feminine eye seeks 
swiftly as a means of gauging whether a gown has 
cost five guineas or fifteen (the which I fear me is the 
final crux to most women) are as caviare to the multi- 
tude of men. The general effect of them it is true 
may unconsciously influence even that lineal descendant 
of the original Adam, the outdoor man, who still has 
a sneaking desire to see his women-folk attired in 


skins, but as a rule, if he notices such aggressive 


claims on his attention at all, it is with the kindly 
tolerance, the half-amused interest, he would give to a 
child’s toy. Perhaps even with a vague distrust an 
almost pathetic wonder as he touches the incom- 
prehensible complexity with a doubtful finger and 
remarks : 

‘* What a lot of little things—and frills you know— 
you’ve got there—haven’t you?” 

And then? Why then I think that the most strenuous 
opponents of the secondary-sexual-characteristic theory 
must admit the tendency of such unusual perception on 
a man's part to make him think of kissing the wearer 
on the spot ! 

There is however a reply ready for this emergency 
also ; one that has been given to me over and over 
again when I have been rash enough to point out a fact 
which is beyond denial. ‘‘ Granted” say the Dress- 
for-the-Dresser party. ‘‘ But are we to blame for men 
who — — —?” (see above !)—‘‘ Have we not already 
taken our solemn affidavit that we dress merely to 
satisfy our innate sense of beauty? and surely we 
ought to know”. 

Undoubtedly we ought; but do we? Of course the 
majority of the women who answer thus are perfectly 
sincere in the giving of it. They absolutely believe it 
to be true, and in some ways it 7s literally true. The 
fair and florid British matron of unimpeachable propriety, 
for instance, who wears a clear net veil over her honest 
face will tell you that she does so simply to keep her 
fringe tidy ; may even think it necessary to excuse the 
fringe on the ground that its absence makes one 
remarkable nowadays. She would be horrified, and 
flounce out of the ’bus if you were to tell her that the 
proper name of the two little opaque black circles stuck 
on to the said clear net veil (which she wears with a 
difference, one perilously near her eye, the other in 
imminent danger of being swallowed amid her 
indignant’ flow of words) is ‘‘kissing spot”. Driven 
to bay by irrefragable and historical proof she 
would even become tearful and aver with absolute 
truth that she wishes she had never bought the horrid 
thing as the old-fashioned veils with spots all over 
were far easier to put on. Nevertheless her ignorance 
of the motif does not alter the fact that the kissing 
spots exist. 

In like manner the innocence of offence which most 
certainly does exist in the minds of all nice women in 
their attitude towards dress does not alter its true 
nature. If the essence of allurement lurks in a 
dress or its details, unconsciousness of the fact on 
the wearer’s part only limits its power of allurement, 
it does not remove it. And that is why the women’s 
verdict that they dress purely to please themselves does 
not quite cover the case—except in aconvent. For, 
despite the steadfast simplicity of the natural taste of 
the creature man, there is no doubt that he is singularly 
susceptible to direct challenge for admiration. 

He has been so from the beginning. Indeed in the 
vestibule of the Belli Arti at Florence there are some 
tapestries representing the Fall of Man which ought to 
be carefully studied by all women; especially that 
tapestry which gives us Eve “trying on” her first 
garment of skins. Her face wears exactly the same 
expression of captious criticism overlaying a concealed 
satisfaction, of outward appeal mingled with inward 
delight which the dressmaker’s mirror reflects to-day. 
But her mirror is Adam, who stands watching her half- 
sheepish, wholly admiring. If those two figures could 
speak the one would say ‘‘ Do I look a perfect fright?” 
and the other? — 

Well! there are many answers to that question, and 
they grow more numerous every day as we wander further 
and further from the Garden of Eden. More complex 
too, so that it is hard indeed to disentangle the truth. 
But surely, even if we refuse to admit the suggestion 
of allurement into all our daintiness of dress, there are 
some points regarding which it is impossible to admit 
too much. The King’s daughter we are. told was all 
glorious within, but it was not with the glories of 
cobbled tucks, machine-made hemstitchings, and cheap 


lace, flimsy in texture and hopelessly meretricious in 


design with which the low-class lingerie shops imitate 
the expensive indecencies of Bond Street and Picca- 
dilly. No words, I think, can be too strong in con 
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demnation of such inconceivable inanities whose only 
claim for recognition at all must be a recognition also 
of what honest women should ignore, and I know no 
sadder sight in London than to see nice, healthy open- 
faced English girls looking admiringly, perhaps long- 
ingly, at ‘‘creations” from Paris whose real import is 
such that were it understood by decent women they 
would be ashamed to be seen in the same shop with 
such outrages upon their sex. 

To pass on, however, to the lighter aspects of dress. 
These are legion, as they needs must be when dress at 
the very smallest computation claims one-third of a 
woman’s waking life. Think of the shopping alone! 
At a rough estimate there are eleven times as many 
‘“‘human souls and bodies consisting” in London who 
are spending this mortal life in matching ribbon and 
selling hooks and eyes as there were fifty years ago. I 
mean, of course, relatively to the increase of popula- 
tion during that time. ow this means much ; for if 
I—this individual I—need eleven times as much assist- 
ance in shopping as my grandmother did, I must, even 
if I do not buy much more, spend a deal more time 
over my bargains. Then if I make my own dresses, 
even a machine does not neutralise the labour I have to 
spend uselessly; for what can be the use of stitching 
little furrows and wrinkles all over your body until you 
look as if you were made in segments like a centi- 
pede? Of course if one was short of stuff it might be 
useful as a discreet disguise to patching; but no one 
ever is short of stuff in these days of shoddy. 

So this mode remains mysterious, like many another, 
such as the curious feminine fascination for a hump 
without which no cycle of fashion is complete. This 
I have noticed runs a definite and recurring course. 
At the present moment the excrescence shows itself 
at our wrists, so that our sleeves look like Santa 
Claus’ stockings after all the toys have been taken 
out and the sweeties remain in the foot! An 
optimist might think cheerfully that in course of 
natural progression the swelling would pass on, and 
so—like Bob Acres’ courage—ooze out finally at our 
finger tips. So it may; but it will reappear again 
at the back of our heads, pass down our shoulders, 
leap to our waists, return to our elbows and perhaps 
elect to continue the vicious circle through our feet. 
But a hump there will be to the end of time. It is, 
however, quite idle to speculate as. to the. why and the 
wherefore of many things in a woman’s dress. Take, 
for instance the recurring habit of sweeping the streets 
with balayeuses of velvet and lace. _No amount of 
ridicule or reason has any: permanent effect on it. In 
fact it is to my mind some proof that consideration of 
the creature man does not always enter into woman’s 
dress, since there can‘ be ‘no question as to his verdict 
on the habit. Atleast I think not. Stay! there is a 
man in the room—a magistrate—as I write. Let me 
ask him. 

** Verdict, Madam ! six weeks for the first offence, 
six months for the second, and six years for the third.” 

There is nothing like a man for making one feel 
crushed. I will write no more. 

F. A. STEEL. 


-RUINES. 


SOMETHING suspicious and unpleasant and alarm- 

ing about this stout man, in the coarse black suit, 
with the great red ears and brutal hands, whose dull 
eyes are fixed on the facade of the Bal Bullier. Whois 
he, and what is his. business in the Latin Quarter ? 
He belongs more to the -Rive Droite, to some commer- 
cial, moneyed thoroughfare ; and should be in his office, 
bullying the clerks or obsequiously receiving the in- 
structions of his employer. In the middle of the square, 
opposite Bullier’s, he stands,. staring, staring. He 
Seems rooted to the spot. !He is lost:in greedy medita- 
tion. And now and again his fingers twitch, and his 
dull éyes glisten, with: desires Yes, it is plain: that he 
desires the: Bal Bullier. Monsieur is some landlord’s 
agent, in quest of sites, abroad on. yet .another 
destructive expedition. He would wrest old Pére 
Bullier’s ball-room from Paul and Pierre of the Latin 


Quarter, and from Mdlles. Margot and Musette and 
Miette and Mimi. And I can hear him thus insolently 
addressing them, “ Allez-vous en! La boite du Pére 
Bullier n’existe plus ”, from the platform that runs round 
the ball-room ; and fancy him hunting them out of the 

arden, where, in some corner, Paul is saying, ‘‘ On 

unday, Mimi, when we have returned from the 
country, your Paul will appear at Bullier’s in his 
boating costume and white shoes and pale blue sash ; 
and Paul, as you know, is adorable in le boating” : 
and imagine him closing the flower and cigarette stalls, 
and expelling the orchestra, and turning out the many 
coloured lamps, and rejoicing barbarously in the gloom 
—*A moi, le Bal Bullier! On bAtira trois, quatres 
maisons, 4 six, sept étages. On fera des apparte- 
ments. Bains, ascenseur, électricité. Loyers: 2,500 
& 6,000 francs. Pas de faux menages: la haute 
bourgeoisie, les gens sérieux. On commencera dés 
demain, et on travaillera la nuit et le jour”. And so 
up with the floor and away with the band-stand and 
platform and pillars: and down with the lamps and off 
with the roof, until old Pere Bullier’s garden and ball- 
room be reduced entirely to ruins. 

Alas, that we may not attack .and disable the stout 
man in the coarse black suit, as he stands desiring the 
Bal Bullier! Why does not Bibi la Purée appear, to 
terrify him? Why do not the ghosts of Murger and 
de Musset glide into his room at night, and awfully 
approach his bedside? It would be good to see the 
stout man shivering with fright: hear him shrieking, 
‘Mercy, mercy!” The ghosts should not vanish ere 
the stout man had sworn to suspend his ugly greedy 
operations in the Rive Gauche. Still, some punishment 
for recent vandalisms. There, immediately behind him, 
a steep modern mansion ; and on the ground floor, a 
brand-new café. Fine the stout man; confuse him, if 
possible cover him with shame. The steep modern 
mansion and the brand-new café have replaced an old 
grey house and a pleasant, restful café. One cheerless 
| ruins. One gloomy day, no ‘‘Cléserie des 

ilas”’. 

‘*Ici, on est paresseux. On se repose. On réve. 
On respire un bonair. Et voila”, said a good Parisian 
of the *‘ Cléserie des Lilas ”. 

Only a narrow strip of terrace; but on the gravel, 
amidst trees and tubs of evergreens, most casually 
arranged, were chairs and tables and wooden foot 
stools. And there, on hot nights, one reflected : 
sipped iced drinks : dozed, or idly watched the house- 
holders ‘‘ take air” at the windows or on the balconies 
opposite. ... ‘‘ Les grandes chaleurs!” I:am back 
in’ those exhausting times, languidly observant. En 
deshabille, the householders. Waiting,:always wait- 
ing, for a breeze, the householders. And prostrate in 
his chair, with a monstrous fan, a particularly portly 
and apoplectic householder. Off comes his coat ; and 
on to the balcony comes his wife.to place her hand on 
his brow and inquire, ‘‘ Tu souffres donc, mon pauvre 
Aristide?” And I suspect Aristide groans and groans, 
And I feel sure Aristide. murmurs, ‘‘Mon Dieu, mon 
Dieu!” And I pity poor Aristide as he fans himself 
and prays so fervently:for the breeze that never comes ; 
and hope the glass of lemonade, presented so pleasantl 
by madame—“‘ Bois donc, mon ay ng refre 
her parched and panting’ speuse. Also, stranger 
spectacles.’ Half a man; orsonly the Bead of a man; 
or an arm strangely outstretched. im the air. And then 
—yes, then—a pair of hands bobbing up and down: 
someone, else invisible, strumming on the piano. 
And ina dark room, the sudden lighting of a match. 
And higher up, au sixiéme, .the spare, lonely, pathetic 
figure of a vieille. fille:-faded I suspect, yet not 
without little vanities, coquetries, which, how- 
ever, are ridiculed or :pass unnoticed. Will it 
never come, that breeze? Still, we sit waiting, wait- 
ing: exhausted. yet expectant. . Did that evergreén 
tremble, that branch: rustle? - neighbour asks. the 
garcon, but the garcon cannot say; and so, gore 
keep your eye on that branch and evergreen, fixedly, like 
my neighbour. Scarcely a sound. , And even when the 
night is: cooler, the Cléserie: des Lilas”. is restful, 
tranquil... . But now—twelve months later, since the 
stout man in the coarse: black: suit first surveyed the 
Latin Quarter—now, confusion in the ‘‘Cléserie des 
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Lilas”. Shouts the gargon, ‘Trois quarts—trois!” 
The harsh voice of this client rises: ‘‘ C’est un voleur, 
c'est une canaille!” His friend replies, ‘‘ C’est un 
vendu”. A supercilious chasseur ; a rack for bicycles ; 
mirrors; menus; électricité. Perhaps, bains, ascen- 
seur. Probably—au premier—de ja haute bourgeoisie, 
des gens sérieux. And, always reminiscent, I wander 
on’: and, en route, I seek vainly for a passage, a cul 
de sac, a stretch of terrain vague, which, a year ago, set 
me wondering and speculating ; and have to pass more 
than one gang of workmen swarming on a scaffolding, 
and more than one old maisonnette in ruins. 

However, I think I know of a maisonnette which has 
happily escaped the brutal attentions of the stout man 
in the coarse black suit. Near the Jardin du Luxem- 
bourg, in a cobbled street. Surrounded bya courtyard 
—heavens, what waste! And in the courtyard, three 
old trees, and a flower bed, and a lilac bush—the folly 
of it! A porte cochére ; and a lodge for the concierge 
on the right—a concierge who should cook and sleep 
in one small, pokey closet! I can fancy the stout man 
flushing and storming and bellowing, ‘‘A moi, la 
maisonnette”. And again, as I cross the Jardin du 
Luxembourg, I am back in the past, and affectionately 
recall it. . . . Pleasant as the maisonnette, its tenants. 
An English lady and her two daughters, bidden gaily 
and unselfishly by the Colonel in India to enjoy them- 
selves for at least a year in Paris. And now in the 
sixth month of their holiday, and the height of their 
enjoyment. Excellent, their French. France and all 
that is best in the Frenchman charming and dear to 
them. And so, in the four small rooms that lead out of 
another on the first floor of the maisonnette, little soirées, 
attended by certain choice spirits of the Latin Quarter. 
At nine o’clock one passed through the old porte 
cochére, saluted the concierge, crossed the courtyard, 
mounted the wooden staircase; and was gaily and 
kindly received by the hostess and her daughters. 
Charming rooms, charmingly furnished. Low chairs 
and sofas. Shaded lamps and swinging lamps. Busts 
of Cesar and Dante and the Venus of Milo; and 
portraits of ancestors, and in the place of honour, the 
portrait of the gay and unselfish Colonel. And a 
shining samovar; and frail tea-cups ; and delicacies ; 
and the works of Anatole France and Pierre Loti and 
Paul Bourget, and Voltaire and Rousseau, and Flaubert 
and Victor Hugo; and of course a piano. A lady of 
ladies, the hostess ; equally graceful and gracious and 
wwitty, her daughters. And so the dull and the banal 
sare excluded from these soirées, along with the ill-bred 
wand insufferable Americans who infest the quarter. 
Once, und once only, is our hostess out of sympathy 
with a guest: one Hector M6, eccentric, who appears 
in a white velvet suit and ruffle, scented, and with 
queer rings. ‘‘ Without perfume”, he languidly 
declares, ‘‘ I should die. Do you know, Madam, what 
my friend, M. Victor Millefleurs the poet, said of lilies ? 
He said: ‘Hector, when the air is heavy with the 
perfume of lilies, I see before me a tall, blonde, and 
beautiful maiden, with hair of burnished golden stream- 
ing over her fair shoulders, who is gracefully approach- 
ing a pure white cathedral. The bells of the cathedral 
are joyful. The sky is radiant. As the maiden passes 
into the cathedral I hear sweet soft music: and as the 
vision fades a sweet soft voice murmurs, ‘‘ Courage, 
Victor Millefleurs, you are not alone”’”. Silence 
follows M. Hector M6's story: the hostess and her 
daughters and her guests have taken an instantaneous 
dislike to M. Hector Mé, and no doubt M. Hector M6 
tells M. Victor Millefleurs that he has passed an 
‘‘unsympathetic” evening. But—Aimery de la Meuse, 
the student, the aspiring dramatist, he, with his gaiety 
and courteous manners, has an appreciative audience. 
Our hostess delights in him: is infinitely amused by his 
account of how he once entrusted his concierge with 
eighty-seven francs—‘‘ les économies d’Aimery ”—and 
commanded her ever to refuse him succour, even if he 
went down on his knees, and wept, and wrung 
his hands. The concierge promised to observe his 


instructions; and when Aimery pleaded for a loan, 
and vowed it was a matter of twenty francs or the 
Seine, then the concierge replied, ‘‘ Do not torment me, 
leave me in peace, and—go to the Seine”. 
Aimery got to hate that concierge. 


And 
And after a great 


scene, in which the concierge proclaimed her intention 
of faithfully observing Aimery’s former instructions for 
the twentieth time, Aimery realised that the only way to 
obtain his economies was to leave. And thus, for 
eighty-seven francs, Aimery changed his abode. Then— 
Georges Millandy the frail, the ‘* poet of mists and half- 
moons, of dead leaves and lost illusions”. Georges 
Millandy, the veritable artist ; Georges Millandy who 
tells ‘‘ Pourquoi sont pales les pierrots”, and sings of 
the ironies of life, and the cruelties of the brune and 
the blonde and the rousse, and the plaintive haunting 
refrains of the ‘‘ Orgue de Barbarie ’—refrains heard in 
happier years that now seem to mock him as he sits 
brooding, brooding, over the past. Also, the portly, 
benevolent, warm-hearted and ever-generous Théo de 
Bellefond, patron of innumerable young poets and 
painters and authors, for whom he has founded a 
magazine and for whom he gives soirées; and who, 
with their ambitions and eloquence and gloom and 
whims, well nigh distract him. Théo de Bellefond, 
indignant and disgusted, over the Commune; Théo de 
Bellefond, gentle and romantic, over the beauties of the 
country: Théo de Bellefond on his feet, flushed and 
excited, as, with stirring gestures, he recites passages 
from ‘‘ Ruy Blas” and ‘ Hernani ’—‘‘ le noble, le 
glorieux Victor Hugo ”—and Théo de Bellefond troubled 
and almost tearful because his memory has failed him. 
‘*Je vous demande bien, bien pardon, madam ”, pleads 
Théo de Bellefond, with emotion. But our hostess and 
her daughters thank and congratulate the kindly Théo 
de Bellefond, and ply him with tea and sugared 
delicacies, and get him to hold forth on his favourite 
historical and literary subjects ; until the warm-hearted 
Théo de Bellefond emotionally declares that nowhere is 
one happier, and nowhere is one more hospitably and 
graciously received, than ‘‘ chez vous, madame”, and 
‘*chez vous, mes chéres demoiselles”. Sincerely do 
we echo those sentiments as we all of us bid our 
hostesses good night, and descend the wooden stair- 
case and cross the cobbled courtyard; and perhaps 
look up at the dimly-lighted windows of the maisonnette. 
Quelle charmante femme!” Quelles jeunes filles 
exquises!” ‘* Quelle ——”, 

The street itself! What report shall I be able to give 
of the little old maisonnette, when next I write to my 
erewhile hostess and her daughters, who have returned 
half joyfully, half regretfully, to India? Who has 
replaced them? Is the lilac bush in bloom? Does 
the maisonnette ——? Gone, the porte cochére. Gone, 
the concierge’s lodge. Ladders, and pails, and bricks, 
and dust, and planks, and rope, and tools. A work- 
man whistling; a workman smoking; a workman 
laughing with other workmen. The stout man in the 
coarse black suit has cried, ‘‘ A moi, la maisonnette”. 
There, piteous and tragic in the background: ruins. 

Joun F. MAcponaLp. 


TERNS ON A SEA-BANK. 


A’ length come the terns to the swannery, filling 
the air as gracefully above it as do its genuine 
inmates the waters below. 


** O primavera, juventute del anno! 
O juventute, primavera della vita!” 


which may be rendered 


** Oh swans, terns of the water ! 
Oh terns, swans of the air!” 


The rendering is somewhat free, perhaps, but I aim 
only at the spirit: that, indeed, I must dress ornitho- 
logically, but still I trust it is there: the spirit of 
poetry is not dead in the sciences—at least not in all 
of them: in chemistry, no doubt, it would be more 
difficult, but here we have to do with birds, beings 
as beautiful as youth and spring: more beautiful, 
perhaps, than some springs—or even than some 
youths: in England, at any rate, if not in Italy? 
but let that go before it goes farther: such re 
flections would lead me too much out of bounds. 
Yet this grace, this aerial aptitude, which the term 
possesses equally, at least, with almost any other bird 
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of land or sea, is strangely mingled with something 
quite antagonistic to it ; so that with the sense of ease 
avd mastery amounting almost to rest that we 
receive whilst watching the bird, there comes also, at 
least there has come to me, a sense of effort, almost 
of toil, which is more difficult to explain. I think, 
however, that it is produced partly by the ceaseless 
motion of the wings, not spread to glide on, like a 
hawk’s or petrel’s; partly by the measured and some- 
what slow, strong strokes with which they move, 
producing the effect of labour, even though it be not 
there. Possibly the often-repeated cry may have some- 
thing to do with it, for this is of such a nature, so 
harsh and grating, even though not unpleasantly so, 
that it almost seems as though the wings moved 
like doors on hinges, hinges rusty and creaking. 
Yet all this does not do away with, does not even 
impair, the grace and beauty of their motion, of the 
bird’s whole being ; for whilst we know that this is 
real, we feel that the other is not, but only a make- 
believe, a bizarrerie, as it were, as though Ariel should 
feign falling from the ‘‘bat’s back”, as though Puck 
should affect to be grave, as though Perdita should 
pout or Imogen say something worldly, not cynical. 
Just as in none of these we should have what was 
aimed at, but only a mock of it to make the other more 
valued, so in the tern’s flight we have a mock of labour 
adding yet another charm to its grace and its ease. 
When terns come in the spring-time they come to 
breed ; and if only the weather be warm and bright 
whole days may glide pleasantly away in watching 
their breeding habits. One should come in the very 
early morning, just treading on the skirts of night, 
when the moon, still bright, is shining palely on the 
pale birth of a lovely day. A few but only a few 
of the terns are as yet on the wing, wandering back- 
wards and forwards over their loved haunts, like 
ghosts surprised by the dawn. These birds are as 
nature is. They take her tone, and are sunny 
gleams or dusky shadows as she is bright or grey. 
As the dawn advances their numbers increase, 
and they sweep in circles over land and sea, 
crossing the bank each time, and doing so again 
and again. They fly, now, in little bands, nearer to 
each other than is their wont, linked as it were 
together, girdling the pure still air of morning with a 
silver chain. Morning, but it is still night upon the 
sea. This great vast bank grand in its low monotony 
divides nature: fading night is on the one side of it, 
dawning day upon theother. But slowly day advances, 
the sea-horizon becomes, by faint degrees, a broad 
cincture of mauve and violet, dyeing the waves and 
fading from them upwards, It is like the wide-flung 
essence of a rainbow, paled by diffusion but made more 
lovely by it, too. And now there is an effect worth 
recording, for it cannot I think be often witnessed by 
our bed-and-nature worshippers of to-day. Though 
the moon has become almost white yet she is still 
luminous, and in this early dawn-light she flings pale 
dancing sparkles like a silver sunlight on the sea. 
They resemble fishes leaping out of it, the most 
delicately-hued ones, mackerel, say, or you may mistake 
them, I have myself really done so, for a flight of the 
silver terns just hanging poised above the water. It 
is no common effect, this. The moon for this brief 
dividing-time takes the sun’s place and does his office 
in a way that is neither like himself nor her. A few 
minutes and the lovely novelty is gone. The waves 
look coldly as though waked from a dream. Night 
yields her empire. It is dead, the moonlight, just as 
the sun’s first paly gold comes, stealing first then 
stepping stately over the crest of eastern hills. In a 
word, he who watches the terns on their breeding- 
banks at day-dawn when the weather is set-fair will 
See more, much more, than the terns. 
Long before one would think they could see to catch 
a fish the terns are fishing. Everyone knows how they 
fish, how they circle, hover, pause, descend, glide up 
and off, and then circle, pause, hover again, till finally 
pressing their long thin wings against their silver sides, 
they fall head-first in an arrow-like manner, spitting 
the. water with their red fiery spear-point of a bill and 
pearing bodily beneath it for a full second of time. 
is struck by the number of times that the plunge 


‘ 


or dive is about to be made but is not. At every point 
of preparedness, up to that of the beak almost touching 
the water, we bird will swerve gracefully off and con- 
tinue its circling, watchful flight. This is most inter- 
esting to see. Were the sea a marble platform or steel 
mirror not a tern that changed its mind would ever 
hurt itself, though often within a hair’s breadth of being 
dashed to pieces. From this hesitancy and oft-man- 
ceuvring one might infer the difficulty which even these. 
skilled fishers have in securing their prey, and this con- 
clusion is borne out by the result. Only once, on an’ 
average, out of several plunges, does the tern rise with 
a fish in its bill, and when he does so he immediately 
flies with it to that part of the bank where he and his 
mate have established themselves. Not that there are 
as yet any young to feed, for the eggs have not even 
been laid. It is the time of courtship, if that can be 
called courtship where the majority of the couples have 
been married for a longer or shorter time—for that 
most birds pair for life, that this is the rule with them 
and not the exception, I have, myself, very little doubt. 
It is customary for one of each of these married pairs, 
let us say the female for the sake of simplicity, to 
stand or sit on the shingle, probably on or near the 
spot where the eggs will be laid, and to receive, at 
intervals, the visits of her spouse, who, between 
whiles, flies about over the water, hawking for 
fish as described. When he makes these visits he 
frequently brings a fish in his bill, and this he will 
sometimes eat beside his wife, but sometimes, also, he 
will give it her. He may come down just in front of 
her with it, holding it up, as it were, for her inspection 
and approval. She then, with wings a little extended 
and drooping, takes the fish, and all is over ; it is the 
simple, one may almost say the bald, style of things. 
But take this scene, into which a little more of spirit 
and coquetry enters. The male seems now to make a 
proffer of the fish, even to press it upon his wife’s 
acceptance. She for her part seems inappreciative of 
these attentions, undervalues the gift, does not want 
it, and this coy mood continues for some time. But 
all at once she turns, and with a quick, little, snappy 
sort of peck takes it and flies away with it. Much 
more often, however, there is a sort of parading yet 
withholding of the fish, which leads to nothing—a 
more selfish and less edifying display. The bird bring- 
ing in the booty alights in these cases with his head 
held high, and moves about the other one with am: 


strut if his legs were not so short. Upon this his wife 
looking up opens her bill, but without advancing, and 
with a kind of half indifference, an expression which 
suggests a divination of how the thing is going to 
end. For the important bird, having displayed the 
fish, seems to think he had better not part with it, 
and his mate, as though not to be trifled with, after 
making a little bob forward with the beak still open, 
flies abruptly off. All ‘this, at least when the fish 
is given, is a kind of courtship, or rather, nuptial 
endearments, as to the origin of which in terns and 
other birds 1 have ideas which I will keep as closely 
to myself at present as the important bird recorded 
did his fish, though not for the same reasons. 

They are not the only connubialities that may be 
witnessed between the male and femaletern. There are 
others that are more impressive if less psychologically 
interesting. Standing together in the shingle, either 
side by side or fronting one another, both of them will 
droop their wings on the ground, raise their tails a 
little, and toss up their heads to such an extent that 
they point with the crimson and black-tipped bill 
almost perpendicularly towards the sky. They hold 
them thus for some little time, and having at length 
brought them down again make various odd little jerks 
of the body, turning to one another as though with 
mutual congratulations upon having accomplished 
something of very considerable importance. Again, 
and this is the prettiest of all, one of the pair (as I 
conjecture) will fly up to some height above the other and 
then hang in the air, alternately rising and sinking, 
beating the wings very strongly all the while, and more 
rapidly than in ordinary flight, but remaining stationary 
except for the up-and-down movement. Thus suspended 


on quivering pinions he bends his head downwards, 


important sort of look and a step which would be a» 
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looking on the bird beneath, and at intervals distends 
the bill very widely, so that it looks like a red pair of 
scissors, and then closes itagain. All at once he makes 
a dash downwards upon the object of attraction, 
ascending again as the latter jumps up at him with 
raised wings and open beak: and this may continue 
for. some little time, till at last the aerially disporting 
bird descends and rests beside his mate. In these 
displays, as it has appeared to me, the one bird does 
not, as arule, hover exactly over the other, but rather a 
little in front of it, so that it is well seen, the brilliantly 
coloured mandibles are made the most of, and the fine 
black velvet skull-cap, an adornment that any old 
gentleman might envy, has full justice done it, owing 
to the bending down of the head. This, at least, is the 
interpretation which I am inclined, at present, to put 
upon these interesting actions. 
EpMuND SELOUs. 


TO R. B.: AN ARCHITECT. 


DDICTED, it appears, to neither school 
And uncathedralled yet was Liverpool— 
Stupendous thought! Sing, Muse, and make thy 
theme 
The pointed arch and trabeated beam— 
Whether ’tis wiser for the eye to suffer 
The Gothic trash of some post-dated duffer 
Or bid him for his holy purpose stick 
To strong steel girders and the handy brick. 
I to concession not like Ruskin loth 
Make it my modest pride to like them both. 
I pass at Petersham some plain brick box— 
Dined at, I like to think, by Pitt or Fox— 
Its Attics it disclaims (and is I am sure 
Entirely guiltless of Entablature). 
It boasts a white Corinthian colonnade 
To catch the summery sun and wintry shade 
Up to whose capitals bewired in vain 
Straw-laden sparrows soar and build again. 
This place of residence I may not covet 
But none the less I like it—Nay, I love it— 
I who of late—so pluvious Jove allowed— 
Saw Lincoln grey against a thunder cloud, 
And, entering on the morrow to admire 
Remained to idolise her angel choir— 
There stands the immortal immemorial fane— 
And they who built it shall not build again. 
But thou whose fame beyond thine own abode 
Extends for miles along the London road— 
Go add thou brick to brick and stone to stone 
_ Be nought original yet all thy own— 
Build comfortable homes for modern men 
And sink into thyself and be a Wren— 
But, bless my soul, while here I sit too-tooing 
That’s just precisely what the man’s been doing ! 


_ARMINE T. KENT. 


THE WAGNERIAN OPERA. 


1* 1813 Wagner was born in Germany. He, like 
Verdi, has his biographers with their apocryphal 
anecdotage. Glasenapp, who has written the longest 
Life, has collected much of this stuff, and printed it, 
and at the present time I believe Mr. W. Ashton Ellis 
is still engaged in translating it. Still, it is only fair to 
say that the Wagner myths are not so utterly non. 
sensical as those that cluster round the name of Verdi, 
and many of the stories related by Glasenapp seem to 
be true. Anyhow, they were never used to boom 
Wagner. His boom came late in life—seven or eight 
years before his death—and that boom was not the 
work of industrious press-agents, amateur and profes- 
sional, but of the mad King of Bavaria. During the 
greater part of his days indeed the booming came from 
those who did not like his music and wanted to boom 
him down to the nethermost pit, not up to the hill at 
Bayreuth. He was never boomed on tales of his 
infancy in newspaper paragraphs. There is no Wagner 
‘*bubbie” to prick. Mr. Rowbotham blew one some 
years ago and pricked it himself—which was a pity, for 
it was a very nice one. His music was boomed when 
he was sixty years old; and Bayreuth was boomed ; 
but when the first Bayreuth festival failed, Wagner 
first proclaimed the truth. - 

His musical development was so very different from 
Verdi’s that I must begin, and deal briefly, with his 
earlier works. Unlike Verdi he had mastered the 
whole technique of all the ages before he wrote his 
first serious work. He knew all that could be learnt 
from Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Weber— 
not to mention Méhul, Gluck and Spontini—before he 
composed ‘‘ Rienzi”. But passing over ‘‘ Rienzi” and 
going on to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” we find a com- 
poser who not only is acquainted with the means of 
dramatic expression but has considerable skill in using 
them. Much is old-fashioned, much clumsy, but it is 
hard to think one could have heard its first perform- 
ance without saying, as Mozart did of Beethoven, 
‘*There is a young man who will make a noise in the 
world ”—not that one would have ventured to say it, for, 
after all, it will be readily granted that we are not all 
quite Mozarts. In ‘‘ Tannhduser” the absolute master 
is proclaimed. And here we must pause for a moment. 

German literature, and especially poetry, had been a 
growing influence, through the song, on music for a 
long time. Through setting the words of German 
poets music had been penetrated by a distinctive 
German spirit : it had been fertilised by German litera- 
ture ; and a distinctive form of expression had been 
gradually evolved. In its evolution the folksong had 
also played an important part. The German spirit is 
equally apparent in the classical Beethoven and the 
romantic Weber. In ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman” ten- 
tatively, in ‘‘ Tannhiuser” deliberately, definitely, once 
for all, Wagner discarded all such historical subjects 
as ‘‘ Rienzi”, and set to work to enrich his music by 
going back to the old Teutonic legends and myths and 
finding his inspiration there. His flair was never more 
conspicuously shown. We need only compare his 
process and what he arrived at—‘‘ Lohengrin” and the 
‘* Ring ”’—with Verdi’s process of setting good or. bad 
librettos as they came along and never arriving at-new 
modes of expression, to see which was the better 
plan. The day he decided to do that, and not the 
day he determined to write no more ‘ Rienzis”, 
was the more fateful for him ; the abandoning of set 
numbers was less important, if it was not simply 4 
corollary. Henceforth, lashed by the need to express 


-in music hitherto unuttered things, he was driven to 


build up the magnificent technique of the ‘‘ Ring ” and 
of ‘ Tristan ”. When he had done them he had indeed, 
as he is said to have claimed, ‘‘ made a German art”. 

The rest is soon told. After ‘‘ Tannhauser” came 
‘* Lohengrin”, still Weberish; then, after a pause 
‘‘Tristan”, the Ring”, ‘‘The Mastersingers”, and 
last, ‘‘ Parsifal”. There is no need to point out furthe? 
how the very stuff of the music itself in all these has 
become changed through the informing national el 
working through Wagner, that came from the n 
legends. While Verdi had added nothing, because he 
fed himself from no new resources, Wagner 
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endowed music with all the means of expression in 
use in the latest compositions of this day. He took up 
music where Weber and Beethoven had left it, and he 
left it where we know. Verdi took it up where Donizetti 
left it, and he took it no further than ‘‘ Aida”. 

Here then is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Music has grown to giant stature in Germany where all 
that the past brought forth was kept, where nothing 
was lost but ‘something added in each generation, 
where music was continuously fertilised and fed 
from the national legends and literature. Even 
with Richard Strauss we see the process going 
on; he has gone to Nietzsche for his inspiration 
and if he has done nothing else he has at least 
been whipped and spurred on to an extraordinary 
command of the orchestra by the pressing need of a 
means of expression for literary or philosophic ideas. 
Whether he has succeeded in expressing those ideas is 
not at present the question. There at least is the 
attempt, and at least one result of the attempt. The 
young Italians are babies compared with him ; there is 
no endeavour to utter anything new in their music, and 
their scores are barren: all the riches of the past have 
been neglected; there is nothing but the cheapest, 
commonest devices of the present. 

Finally, how do we stand in England? It seems 
to me our composers are too prone to think they can 
create a national music by a delightfully simple process 
of eliminating something from German national music. 
They can do nothing of the sort. We must keep every- 
thing that Germany can give us ; and we must gradually 
infuse our own life into our music by nourishing it 
from our own literature and poetry. The process 
may take a long time; but there is no other way. 
Away with such themes as *‘ Saul”, ‘The Rose of 
Sharon”, ‘‘ Eden” and the rest; let the dead past 
bury its dead: are there no other matters that can stir 
the brain and blood of an English composer that 
we must everlastingly be trying to do again what was 
done superbly and finally a couple of centuries ago? 
If there are none, let us own it and face the 
fact that we shall never have a national music. 
But there are plenty of subjects to _ interest 
literary men and poets; and I believe there are 
plenty for the composers. We want more intellect 
brought to music: we have plenty of men who are 
gifted on the purely musical side ; but they never get 
anywhere because they do not drive themselves to find 
new modes of utterance: they cheerfully go on doing 
the old thing, really getting nothing of their true selves 
into their music. A parrot may talk very well ; but it 
does not help to modify, re-shape, the language it 
speaks. The moral is clear. 

Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 


A NEW FARCE. 


THAT is to say, a farce that has just been produced. 

Judged apart from its date, ‘‘ Just Like 
Callaghan” is old indeed. Except under a micro- 
scope, it is indistinguishable from any of those other 
British or Gallic-British farces whose ghosts are raised, 
rather wantonly, in the Souvenir Album presented to 
every member of the audience on the first night ai the 
Criterion Theatre. Farce is a dramatic form, and, as 
such, is comprehensive of all phases of human life and 
human character. Whatever men do is material for 
farce, as for comedy, tragedy, melodrama. And it is a 
curious thing that farce is restricted, by our writers of 
it, to the kind of things that are done by one particular 
kind of man, or rather to the kind of things that might 
be done by one particular kind of harmless lunatic. 
Suppose (a hideous hypothesis) someone whose know- 
ledge of life were derived solely from our farces. 
Such a person would believe the world to be peopled by 
husbands who spent their time in desperate efforts to 
prevent their wives from detecting their perfectly inno- 
cent relations with other women. From. Parisian 


farces, of course, he would deduce that every husband 
really was unfaithful. But London, as having a more 
prudish population, insists that there must be no hint 
of actual immorality. Téte-d-tétes in public restaurants 


—thus far and no further may the hero of a farce urge 
on his wild career. But, as our farces are either 
adapted (like ‘‘ Callaghan”) straight from Parisian 
farces, or are written on the general Parisian model, 
the hero’s soul-state is ever that of a deeply guilty 
man. He employs all the wisdom of the serpent 
to conceal the almost impalpable line of demar- 
cation between himself and the dove. The other 
day the Stage Society produced a very witty 
comedy founded by Mr. St. John Hankin on the 
usual farcical basis. And there we had an extreme 
case of the absurdity that comes of a compromise 
between Parisian license and British prudery. Mr. 
Hankin’s hero did not even lunch with a lady in a 
restaurant. He went to his club, played a game of 
billiards, drank a glass of spirits and mineral water, 
and went to a music-hall. That was the sum of his 
enormities. Despite his prodigious ingenuity he was 
detected by his wife. It is, of course, necessary to the 
game that the wife should take the same view of morals 
as is taken, though not acted on, by the husband. And 
in Mr. Hankin’s play the wife definitely stated that she 
could no longer live under the same roof with such 
a man. There the absurdity struck one the more 
violently because, as I have said, the treatment of 
the theme was comedic. There was no horse-play, 
but much witty dialogue in its stead, and much clever 
delineation of character. The persons of the play were 
quite real to us; and accordingly their unreality in this 
one vital respect was all the more irritating. In a pure 
farce, of course, one is not so exigent. Nevertheless, 
even there we must have some basis of likelihood. The 
characters must buffet something more solid than air. 
And English farces fail to amuse us because we have to 
supply that something out of our own inner con- 
sciousness of what must have happened in the 
Parisian version. That is one reason. Another, a 
larger reason, is that we are all heartily sick of 
the figure of the deceptive husband. We have had 
enough of him. Let him rest. Of course, you may 
say that we cannot dispense with him, that he is 
inherently necessary to farce. If you do, you merely 
convict yourself of being unable to distinguish between 
true and false traditions. The only reason why the 
deceptive husband has undisputed possession of farce 
is that farce-writers are lazy and imitative, like the rest 
of us, and prone to the line of least resistance. It is 
easier to write a play on a trite theme than on a new 
theme. On the other hand, there comes a time when 
every theme becomes too trite even for the British 
public. That time has overtaken the deceptive 
husband. And thus to write about him is not really 
for our farce-writers the line of least resistance. Let 
them look about them, casting their eyes over that vast 
range of human types, every one of whom is, as I 
suggested, not less amenable than another to treatment 
in farce. 

Of ‘* Le Coup de Fouet” I knew nothing, and from 
the first act of Mr. Cosmo Lennox’s adaptation I de- 
duced that it was a play in the manner of ‘‘ The Two 
Mr. Wetherbys ”—a comedic treatment of the theme 
sacred tofarce. Certainly, there was plenty of amusing 
dialogue in the first act ; and I, who had been enjoy- 
ing it, was rather taken aback when an expert assured 
me that it ‘‘dragged”. For me the ‘‘ dragging” 
process began anon, when the fun became (as the ex- 
pert would say) fast and furious. One character 
going down on all fours, and letting another ride on 
his back; shouts, screams, yells; doors slamming, 
and bursting open—in this kind I have no sense of 
humour. Nor do I delight in a series of entanglements 
complicated to a pitch when all the persons of the play 
are tearing their hair in a frenzy of mystification. In 
other words, I don’t care, personally, for farce as a 
dramatic form. I can imagine achild enjoying a romp. 
I can imagine a child contemplating wistfully a romp 
from which it is excluded. But I cannot imagine an 
adult enjoying the contemplation of other adults: 
paid'to romp on the other side of a row of 
footlights. Similarly, I cam imagine a child con- 
centrating its brain on such problems as a farce 
presents to us—why.does A ram his hat on his head 
and dash out of the room after telling B that .C is 


really D, and why does E, at sight of F, swoon away 
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under the impression Bis A? By keeping one’s atten- 
tion fixed grimly on even the most ingenious of farces, 
one can, I suppose, master its manifold ramifications. 
But it seems to me strange that any adult should have 
so much patience. Many adults, however, have ; and 
doubtless derive through it the subtle kind of gratifica- 
tion afforded by the puzzles in the snippet press. Many 
of them, too, really are tickled and exhilarated by the 
sight of carefully rehearsed horseplay. But I maintain 
that this horseplay and these manifold ramifications 
are not matters with which a critic can concern 
himself. I can say that the dialogue in the first act of 
“* Callaghan” was full of amusing little conceits, and 
that it was so constructed as to leave us in lively antici- 
pation of a contest of wits between two of the principal 
characters. ButI must decline to decide whether the 
subsequent complications were too complex or not com- 
plex enough, too quick or not quick enough, or whether 
they were just perfect of their kind. Nor have I a 
standard whereby to appraise the various acts of physical 
violence with which the complications are studded. The 
public should do its own criticism of farces. 

I am at the same disadvantage in criticising the per- 
formance. Even as farce is different from comedy, so 
should it be differently acted. 1 conceive that the 
manner and deportment and elocution of the mimes 
should be consciously grotesque. Mr. O. B. Clarence, 
in this play, utters odd sounds, and puts his body 
through odd contortions. And Miss Annie Hughes 
talks, as usual, in that shrill plaintive monotone which 
is, at any rate, quite distinct from ordinary human 
speech. But whether these two artists are really funny 
{have no means of knowing. They act to an accompani- 
ment of the public’s laughter; but that, for aught I know, 
may be due to the quality of the words spoken by them. 
Let me give them the benefit of the doubt, and assume 
that they really are funny. Neither Mr. Fred Kerr nor 
Miss Fanny Brough is funny in voice ormanner. Each 
behaves like a normal human being. Each, therefore, 
must be amiss here. But 1 very much prefer come- 
dians in the wrong place to farcists in the right one. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE. 


E Norwich Union Life Office has several remark- 
able characteristics, all of which are beneficial to 
its policy-holders. Perhaps the most striking of these 
is the way in which it has for some years past obtained 
extremely large amounts of new business at a rate of 
expenditure which is steadily decreasing. This is such 
a wholly exceptional accomplishment that it is worth 
referring to in some detail. In 1896 the new sums 
assured were only one million and a half; while last 
year new policies were issued for £2,845,455. The 
progress will be more readily seen by stating that for 
every £100 of new assurances issued in 1899, £122 
was issued in 1900, £154 was issued in igor, and 4161 
in 1902. 
New business is of value to existing policy-holders in 
a life office in consequence of the more favourable mor- 
tality among lives that have recently passed medical 
examination ; but, as we have so often insisted, a large 
new business is, with the exception of two or three offices, 
normally accompanied by an expenditure which inflicts 
upon existing policy-holders a disadvantage that more 
than counteracts the benefit from improved mortality ; 
while only too frequently, offices that are eager for 
new business at any price grow careless in the matter 
of medical selection, and receive little or no benefit even 
from favourable mortality. The Norwich Union avoids 
these two pitfalls in very effective fashion. Care in 
selection is indicated by the fact that the proposals 
received exceeded the amount of the new policies 
actually issued by more than half a million, The ex- 
penditure at which this rapid extension. of the busi- 
ness is conducted is so low as probably to be without 
parallel. In 1898 the new business cost 57 per cent. 
of the first year’s premiums; in 1899 it cost 56 per 
cent.; in 1900 the cost was 57} per cent.; in 1901 
54 per cent., and in 1902 only just over 53 per cent. The 


expenditure upon renewal business was one-tenth of 
this rate. Last year shows the largest new business 
ever transacted, and the smallest rate of expenditure, 
so that the Norwich reveals the remarkable state 
of affairs that the benefit from more favourable 
mortality through the influx of new lives is not only 
accompanied by the further benefit of decreased ex- 
penditure, but the former benefit actually seems to be 
the cause of the latter. 

Only the most skilful management and organisation 
could accomplish such a result as this, and any organisa- 
tion, however good, would fail to do so much were 
there not very solid merits in the policies that are sold, 
The results under the policies were well shown at 
the last valuation, when the reserves were greatly 
strengthened, and the bonuses increased. We have 
already referred to the new business and economy 
of management as sources of profit, and the mortality 
experience of last year shows that the mortality 
was less than the amount expected to the extent 
of £55,000. A further large contribution to surplus 
is derived from the rate of interest earned upon 
the funds exceeding the rate assumed in valuing the 
liabilities by.14 per cent. Therate actually earned was 
44 0s. 5d., and the rate employed in the valuation 2} 
percent. It will thus be seen how the policy-holders 
benefit by the adoption of a low rate of interest in 
valuing the liabilities. The society has funds in 
hand which would enable it to meet all its liabili- 
ties if the funds only earned 2} per cent. but as they 
earn 4 per cent. there is a margin not only for 
security, but for bonuses, of 13 per cent. per annum 
of the funds. Another feature of the Norwich, in 
regard to which it has few equals, is that its policies 
not only give excellent results but can be adapted to 
suit all kinds of circumstances. If any one of the usual 
tables does not meet a man’s needs, the society is 
always prepared to issue special policies that will do so, 
and the advantage of being able to obtain special 
policies in this way is sometimes very great. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW POLICY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


London, 30 May, 1903. 

Sir,—Your compliments are so comfortable that I 
regret to find myself at variance with your dogmas. 
But before we may argue effectively we must agree 
upon a common language. Pray, Sir, what do you 
mean by empire? In what sense is it an antithesis to 
free trade? I suppose that you do not go so far with 
Mr. Chamberlain as to endorse his opinion: ‘‘ L’empire 
c’est moi”; I trust I may never find you proclaiming 
that every opponent of the Colonial Secretary is un- 
worthy to be regarded as a Tory and a patriot. But 
you fail to use the word empire in its historical sense, 
and I have a shrewd suspicion that, when you say 
empire, you really mean confederation. Empire is 
better clap-trap at home, but confederation would be 
more flattering to those colonial susceptibilities, which 
Mr. Chamberlain holds up for worship and sacrifice. You 
suggest that we shall ‘‘create a real Empire” if we 
associate ourselves with the colonies in ‘‘ mutual fiscal 
arrangements”. This is to take a strange liberty with 
language. We have ‘‘a real empire” in India, but 
the new protection does not propose to consider her 
needs. In order to drag the colonies into ‘‘a real 
empire”, you would require to subject them to British 
government. 

Because he is Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain 
seeks to aggrandise the colonies at the expense of the 
mother country. As it is, we give them all the benefits 
of free trade and they retort by penalising our products. 
He now proposes to tax our foreign supplies of food in 
the vague hope that the colonies may be induced to 
reciprocate with a preference for our manufactures. 
Protection all round is bad enough, but preferential 
tariffs are economically worse. You may not mix 
business and sentiment with impunity. At present, 
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with pure protection, the colonies subject themselves 
to a grievous but logical tax. If they give us a senti- 
mental preference, they will diminish their revenue 
without materially relieving their consumers. 

At present, under free trade, this country has 
attained to a zenith of prosperity unparalleled in the 
history of nations. Abandon free trade, and that 
prosperity must fade away. You may scout the idea 
of bread riots as no more probable than Jacobite 
risings. But people who might hesitate to risk life and 
liberty for the sake of dynastic questions are not 
necessarily passive when starvation stares them in the 
face. Even in this age of incomparable prosperity, 
poverty remains a painful problem. Stroll along the 
Embankment by night and you shall see gaunt, ragged 
forms huddled upon benches for lack of a night’s shelter ; 
question the slum-dwellers and you shall find that meat 
is regarded as a luxury, that bread is not always 
within their reach ; visit houses of refuge, as I have 
done, and you shall convince yourself that a crust or a 
cup of cocoa is welcomed asa godsend. Sir, you are 
sadly mistaken if you imagine that Toryism has ever 
ignored the sufferings of the poor. You suggest that 
my Tory views are inconsistent with a refusal to place 
a cruel tax upon the food of the people. But in the old 
Tory days, wealth was held to carry responsibility with 
its privileges, the rich were kind to the poor, there 
were always feudal lords or country squires, who 
ministered to the needs of their dependents, there were 
monastic establishments, which kept open house for all 
who suffered in body or in soul. Have you reflected 
upon the consequences of raising the price of food? Do 
you realise that thousands of unfortunate toilers, who 
may now just manage to make both ends meet, will 
have to dispense with the necessaries of life? By God, 
sir, when that day comes, I trust that my fellow- 
countrymen will have the pluck to riot for their bread ; 
that they may call to account the vain, cynical minister, 
who has sought a new lease of office at the risk of 
their lives. Let him remember Foulon. 

Sir, I appeal to you to pause before you commit 
yourself and your party to so cruel a policy. I appeal 
also to our brethren beyond the seas to pause before 
they accept a paltry profit at the cost of men’s and 
women’s lives. The colonies are rich, they thrive, they 
have proved in the battlefield that their hearts still beat 
in unison with ours. Will they, for the sake of a small 
commercial advantage, condescend to accept the price 
of the blood of the poor ? 


I have the honour to subscribe myself, 
Sir, your very faithful, humble Servant, 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


[We cannot help thinking that Mr. Vivian comes to 
this question new; otherwise it is impossible that 
so brilliant a mind could thus serve up the very 
ancient economic saws Mr. Vivian treats us to in this 
letter. He will not expect us to argue with him the 
whole economic question in an editorial note. But we 
must, with the excessive diffidence characteristic of the 
SaturDAY Review, disclaim the power Mr. Vivian 
ascribes to us of committing the Unionist party to any 
particular policy. We must also protest against Mr. 
Vivian’s assumption that we know nothing of the lives 
of the poor. No reader ofithis Review will say that 
it lacks sympathy with the’ working people, or that it 
neglects the consideration of their needs. Moreover 
what we know of the poor and of their lives has not 
been acquired to meet demands of journalism or of 
political necessity.—Ep. S. R.] 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


. Str,—I admit that in more than one direction there 
is very much to be said in favour of protection. But is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s general scheme practical? The 
scheme appears admirable in itself and must touch the 
hearts of all. But is it practical ? Roughly speaking 
Great Britain takes only raw stuffs and food from her 
colonies ; roughly speaking she supplies her colonies in 
teturn with only things manufactured. Under the 


scheme there must be honest ‘‘ give and take”. Will 
a new country like Australia with rising manufactures 
agree to give Great Britain comparative free trade in 
manufactures? Can one scheme ever be accepted by 
innumerable colonies—and India—with varying wants 
and objects? Can one scheme be made suitable for 
all? Again, with free trade Britain holds in her hands 
avery weapon making stronger for peace than all her 
ironclads. _ Nations, even the most ambitious, move 
now under principles of enlightened selfishness. If 
Germany, France or even the United States enter on 
war against us then, before a blow is struck, they lose 
the first trick—trade with England. I have no doubt 
that during the last few years we have been, in great 
measure, free from attack because all continental 
nations well knew that war with Great Britain, 
successful or unsuccessful, spelt economic loss or ruin 
to their people. Again, is it a true sign of imperial 
power and self-confidence for a nation to fortify itself 
against outside competition? Is not the hard fibre of 
the Briton that we boast made out of our constant 
struggle, under free trade, against the whole world ? 
Admit for the sake of argument we are being beaten 
in trade. Why? Because success now depends on 
educated intellect, not brute force. Because Switzer- 
land pays fifty-five shillings a head for the higher 
education of her people where we pay five: because 
the German, the Frenchman and American pay more 
attention to the education of the intellect than does the 
Briton. Fiscal legislation did not build up the German 
chemical industry. Abandon free trade as a principle 
and we abandon the strongest weapon we hold working 
for peace : we destroy that universal competition under 
which the self-reliance of the Briton has been evolved. 
And more, we lose our proudest boast. The Briton can 
now say he belongs to the one and only nation which 
fights the whole world on equal terms—in the open, 
without fortified protection. Shall this boast of the 
gentleman be lightly surrendered? Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme must touch the hearts of all. But is it prac- 
tical? Is it imperial? Surely true imperialism is to 
leave our countless colonies, scattered over the face of 
the earth, each to develop freely under diverse environ- 
ments while we are all knit together by common blood 
and the imperial spirit of common determination to 
resist outside aggression. 


Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConsTABLe. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND FRENCH 
BINOCULARS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Junior Naval and Military Club, 96 Piccadilly, W. 
30 May, 1903. 

Sir,—I understand the War Office has lately issued 
tenders for the supply of about 7,800 binoculars for the 
Army. 500‘were given to an English firm, the rest 
toa French. If the Admiralty consider the glasses of 
English manufacture good enough for them, is there 
any reason to suppose they would not be good enough 
for the War Office ? 

Yours truly, 

S. R-H. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACTS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REviEw. 


119 and 120 Chancery Lane, London. 
27 May, 1903. 

S1r,—In your notice of Sir E. Fry’s work in your issue 
of the 23rd in the concluding sentence your reviewer 
says ‘‘it is curious to notice that such an zmportant case 
as ‘Dillwyn v. Llewelyn’ finds no. mention in the 
book”. Neither the learned author or [szc| his editor 
considered the case came under the head of ‘‘ Specific 
Performance of a Contract” it being a case of a “‘ gift”, 
it is not reported in the regular series of Reports of 
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that date (1862), and therefore we think was very 
properly omitted. 
‘ours truly, 
STEVENS AND Sons LimiTeD. 
J. A. Warwick, Director. 


[It is somewhat difficult to construe this letter. We 
do not know if it is published with the full concurrence 
and authority of Sir E. Fry and the learned editor. 
If it is, we are almost driven respectfully to suggest 
they should read the report of Dillwyn v. Llewelyn: 
it is not necessary here to enter into a legal disquisi- 
tion; it is enough to quote the Lord Chancellor’s 
words :—‘‘ The subsequent expenditure by the son, 
with the approbation of the father, supplied a valuable 
consideration originally wanting, the memorandum 
signed by the father and son must thenceforth be 
regarded as an agreement for the soil extending to the 
fee simple of the land. . . . The only enquiry, therefore, 
is whether the son’s expenditure on the faith of the 
memorandum supplied a valuable consideration and 
created a binding obligation. On this I have no doubt : 
it therefore follows that the intention to give the fee 
simple must be performed.” \n other-words the case in 
effect is not one of ‘‘ gift”, but practically of a con- 
tract to sell, which the court compelled to be carried 
out. As practical conveyancers know, the case is one of 
considerable importance and utility.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE WOMAN-WORKER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Public School, Kokstad, East Griqualand, C.C., 
28 April, 1903. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the remarks of 
your correspondent ‘‘A Woman-Worker” and feel 
heartily in accord with her. I should like to add that, 
though, for over twenty years, my home was not many 
miles from Newcastle-on-Tyne, | am now working in 
one of our colonies and have found that parents who 
have boys and girls at school here make it their busi- 
ness and often their pleasure to become acquainted with 
the teachers of their children, to try to interest them 
in the children’s individuality and to sympathise with 
them and help them in the management of the children. 
I have met with much gratitude from parents in this 
district for any special help given to a promising pupil. 

The life of a teacher here is so full of keen interests 
and there is so great a feeling of the pioneer spirit in 
her work that it would be rank ingratitude to the 
Providence that created the opportunity to be a 
‘‘wailer”, for there is plenty of work to be done and 
little time for rest, much less for wailing. 

If only every teacher would take as hers the ideal 
that ‘‘A Woman-Worker ” holds up for us! 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
ANOTHER WomAN-WorkKER. 


RICHBOROUGH CAMP. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Widdington, Newport, Essex, 
31 May, 1903. 
Sir,—Since you have been so good as to open your 
columns to this question, can you find space to say 
that Sir L. Alma Tadema has subscribed £5 to the 
Excavation Fund “trusting it will induce others to 
follow suit ” ? I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
EORGE CLAUSEN, 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Bedford, 31 May, 1903. 
Sir,—It is now eighty-one years since the great 
underground building was first revealed within the 
rey walls of this old Roman station, which still remain 
io strength on: three sides of its enclosure. Any 
passenger on the rail from Ramsgate to Sandwich may 
see them out of the window on his right. Fifty-three 
years ago Mr. Roach Smith called attention to the 


subject in his well-known monograph. Recent excava. 
tions have been mostly on the surface, exploring the 
vast platform of concrete, five feet thick, which covers 
and overlaps the subterranean block. Such remains as 
have been found point to nothing in the way of super. 
structure requiring so mighty a foundation, but rather 
indicate a wide piazza above, with enclosing colonnade 
and the slighter buildings suitable to a forum. In1 

Mr. Garstang laid bare a portion of the marble pave. 
ment, in situ, and many details of marble step-nosings, 
mouldings, and casings of columns have been found; 
also a fragment of a colossal statue of bronze. It is 
clear that this station of Rutupiz boasted rich and 
notable public buildings, as befitted the chief port on 
the coast, and the place of call for the Roman fleets. 

The underground block, not being necessary as a 
mere foundation, must have had aconstructive purpose 
of its own. Mr. Roach Smith always declared his 
belief that it was hollow, probably a vaulted structure 
used for storage or as an arsenal. The suggestion 
that it may have been the AZrarium of the station is 
another alternative. 

In the old days the sea beat all round the small island 
on which the castrum then stood, and as the fourth 
wall, now lost, was on the lower level by the water, 
some thirty feet below the rest, it is most likely that 
the entrance will be found on that side, facing the 
shore or wharves, and at the bottom of the building. 
As this can only be some sixty feet away from the foot 
of the cliffs, it may be best to approach it through the 
sand, and to channel off to the river any water met 
with on the way. Even if rifled after the going of the 
Romano-British legions, much may still remain to 
illustrate the story of the Roman occupation. It is 
safe to say that such a place in France, Germany, or 
Italy would long ago have been fully explored, and it 
is to be hoped that the letters of Mr. George Clausen 
and Canon Routledge in your recent issues, together 
with Sir L. Alma Tadema’s contribution to the excava- 
tion fund, may lead to renewed efforts to open up the 
remains on this historic site. 

A. R. Gopparp. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


4 June, 1903. 

Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘An English Churchman” 
remarks that the new R.C. cathedral at Westminster— 
being of Byzantine architecture—‘‘ does nothing to 
emphasise the English aspect of the Roman Faith”. 

In preference, he favours the ‘‘ Anglo-Norman or 
Early English styles”. But do not these, one and all, 
fail to emphasise anything but the English aspect of 
pretended art revivals, which are impossible, resulting 
only in scenic shamming, commenced by Pugin and 
continued by those now concerned in the new cathedral 
for Liverpool ? 

Your obedient servant, 
A Lover or Livinc Art. 


MR. CHURTON COLLINS AND SHAKESPEARE'S 
LATIN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Mr. Churton Collins, in the ‘‘ Fortnightly 
Review ” for April and May, has brought forward most 
convincing arguments to prove that ‘‘so far from 
Shakespeare having no pretension to classical scholar- 
ship he could almost certainly read Latin with as much 
facility as a cultivated Englishman of our own time 
reads French, that with some at least of the principal 
Latin classics he was intimately acquainted, that through 
the Latin language he had access to the Greek classics, 
and that of the Greek classics in the Latin versions he 
had in all probability a remarkably extensive know- 
ledge”. Plautus, Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 
Cicero, Seneca—all these are mentioned as having been, 
almost undoubtedly, studied by the poet in the original 
language.. Shakespeare had at least ‘‘a literary. 
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acquaintance ” with Latin, if not with Greek classics, 
“the power that is to say of reading them ad sensum 
with facility and pleasure ’"—a power to which many a 
man who has taken a high classical degree has found 
himself unable to attain. 

The first question which thereupon arises is What of 
Ben Jonson with his ‘‘ small Latin and less Greek ” ? 
Mr. Collins answers that Jonson speaks from the 
exalted seat of high scholarship, as ‘‘ Casaubon or 
Lipsius” might have spoken of one who had only a 
literary acquaintance with Greek and Latin, and not 
that critical knowledge of them, or that ‘ power of 
composing in them ”, which is the boast of the ripe and 
perfect scholar. Moreover, says Mr. Collins, ‘‘in the 
Elizabethan age an acquaintance with the Greek and 
Roman classics was assumed to be the monopoly of 
those who had been educated at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and a man who was not associated with the Universities 
was at once set down as no scholar”. 

I submit that this explanation of Jonson’s much- 
quoted phrase is not satisfactory. It seems to me that 
if Shakespeare possessed so much classical learning as 
is attributed to him by Mr. Collins then Jonson cannot 
be accepted as an unimpeachable witness of truth in 
this matter. I submit that either Mr. Collins’ conten- 
tion as to the poet’s attainments must be rejected, or 
that old Ben, for some reason of his own, was guilty of 
a suggestio falsi in the lines prefixed to the Folio of 
1623. I cannot believe that even the pedantic Jonson 
would have described a man who had studied all the 
standard Latin authors, and who could ‘‘read them 
ad sensum with facility and pleasure”, as one who 
had ‘‘ small Latin” ; an expression which is commonly 
taken as indicating a very exiguous amount of learning 
indeed. 

There is, of course, another explanation which will be 
advanced in some quarters, viz. that Jonson’s descrip- 
tion was true of the Stratford player, and was not 
intended to apply to the real author of the plays and 
poems. But that hypothesis I leave to those whom it 
may concern. 

With regard to the argument that Shakespeare would 
naturally be styled ‘‘no scholard” by Jonson because 
he was at neither of the Universities, Inmuch doubt if it 
will hold good ; for it seems clear that Jonson himself 
was never a student at either University. This attempt, 
therefore, to explain away his curious phrase seems to 
me to fail... 

But the next question which arises is where could 
Shakespeare have acquired all this classical learning ? 
Mr. Collins answers at Stratford Free Grammar School. 
Unfortunately very little is known about this school. 
Would that its records might be found, with Shake- 
speare’s name thereon! That he was there, however, 
we may fairly assume, though, as Mr. Collins says, 
“there is no proof” of it. But what would he have 
been taught there? Mr. Collins takes the curriculum 
of Ipswich Grammar School, which he says ‘‘ may 
fairly be taken as typical of the instruction provided in 
the best schools of Shakespeare’s time ”, and he assumes 
an identical curriculum for the Stratford school. But 
is it quite fair to select Wolsey’s celebrated foundation 
for this purpose ? Is it fair to suppose that the school 
at the very unimportant and, as we know, very illiterate 
Stratford was a school of similar character to one of the 
very best schools of the time? In the absence of all 
evidence this seems to me a very large assumption. 

Mr. Collins tells us that Shakespeare would have 
entered this school ‘‘ between his eighth and ninth 
year”. He does not, however, mention that according 
to all tradition he was taken away at the age of thirteen 
owing to his father’s pecuniary embarrassments. This 
leaves rather a limited time for the acquirement of all 
this Latin ! 

I am, yours, &c. 


An OLp SCHOLAR oF CoLt, CAM. 


[It is probable that Ben Jonson was at S. John’s 
College, Cambridge. We do not know what authority 
our correspondent has for saying that Shakespeare was 
removed early from school; nor does it strike us as 
reasonable to assume that Mr. Churton Collins sup- 
posed that Shakespeare confined his classical reading 
to the period of his school life—Ep. S. R. | 


REVIEWS. 


PICTORIAL ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


“English Literature: an Illustrated Record.” By 
ichard Garnett and Edmund Gosse. 4 vols. 
London: Heinemann. 1903. Vols. 1 and 3. 
16s. each net. 


I? is necessary to explain in some detail the character 
of these two volumes in order to give an 
idea of the features which distinguish the work from 
other histories of English literature. In the first place 
there is its enormous size. Four large volumes of four 
hundred pages each, technically described as small 
imperial octavo, the equivalent in popular language of 
about a foot in length and half a foot in breadth, are to 
cover the whole course of our literature from its Anglo- 
Saxon beginnings to the ‘“‘ Age of Tennyson”. The 
divisions of these periods, extending from Beowulf, and 
before, to the ‘‘ Idylls of the King ”, and after, are four. 
The first is entitled ‘‘ From the Beginnings to the Age 
of Henry VIII.”. This of course requires more philo- 
logical and antiquarian treatment, more scholarship, 
than any of the other periods, and Dr. Richard Garnett 
is its sole historian. We reach the modern period with 
the ‘‘Age of Henry VIII. to the Age of Milton” in 
the second volume, in which Dr. Richard Garnett 
steers Mr. Gosse over the remaining shoals of 
exact scholarship into the smooth waters where 
his lighter barque may flaunt with jaunty sails on 
well-known courses. Thus with the third volume 
which embraces ‘‘From the Age of Milton to the 
Age of Johnson” Mr. Gosse alone remains on the 
scene, and the fourth volume also ‘‘ From the Age of 
Johnson to the Age of Tennyson ” is to be from his hand. 
At present only the first and third of the volumes have 
been published, and so it is from these that we 
have to form an opinion of what the whole work is 
intended to be. There need be no hesitation in saying 
that if volumes two and tour are equal to their ante- 
cessors in writing, printing, illustrations and all other 
qualities of the publisher’s and printer’s art, the whole 
work will combine in an extraordinary degree the 
marks of a popular edition in the best sense, and of an 
edition so handsome that it might be considered an 
édition de luxe in the true but not in the trade sense. 
Histories of literature, whether of English or another, 
are usually the driest, jejunest, most sterile kind of read- 
ing with which it is possible to disgust readers who wish 
to read for pleasure and not to cram anatomical literary 
preparations for an examination. This is not because 
the subject itself is uninteresting. It has advantages 
in respect of its matter such as has no other subject, 
for it is richer than any other in the personal element : 
and in that it excels even general history which, 
especially in our day, sacrifices the personal and the 
picturesque to accounts of ‘* movements ” and attempted 
philosophies of them. The reason is that to bring out 
its ‘‘humanities” more space is necessary than is usually 
possible; and so the literary historian is driven to 
compress and summarise until he has squeezed all the 
life and colour out of his subject. Dr. Richard Garnett 
and Mr. Gosse have been allowed plenty of room to 
turn round in, and they have been able to say what it 
is necessary to say, if the reader is to have any vital 
acquaintance with and to be able to appreciate the 
significance of the development and course of English 
literature. Even with all the qualifications of the two 
writers, the attempt to place before cultured general 
readers practically the whole field of our literature 
would have been a dismal failure, if the publisher had 
not taken the risk of producing a work which must be 
very formidable for most general readers on the ground 
of size and expense. If the reader may sigh that he 
cannot hold a volume easily in his hand on account of 
its great size and weight, he will condone this drawback 
by the reflection, that if the volume had been less he would 
not have had the pleasure of possessing reproductions 
on a large scale of so many important illustrations to 
the text. In this respect the work is probably unique, 
and they give a vividness and atmosphere of reality 
which the most eloquent word pictures would fail to 
give without them. : 
Starting from the beautiful reproduction of a picture in 
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an Anglo-Saxon MS. of the tenth century, representing 
Gregory the Great sending missionaries to England, we 
pass through an ever-growing gallery of persons, and 
places, and of facsimiles of manuscripts and old prints 
which are famous as furnishing materials not only for 
literary but for general national history. It is impossible 
to speak too highly of the printing in colour of ancient 
manuscripts of which the frontispiece, an equestrian 

rtrait of Chaucer from the Ellesmere Chaucer at 
Bridgwater House, the Canterbury Pilgrims from a MS. 
in the British Museum, Illuminator presenting MS. to 
Patron from the Harleian MS. and a page of Wycliffe’s 
Bible and others, are beautiful examples. In the third 
volume the reproductions in colour are few, and their 
place is taken by full-page facsimiles of manuscripts and 
title-pages and photogravures of almost all the great 
writers of the period of which it treats, from the original 
portraits by famous artists. As an example of the 
way in which the illustrations are made to accompany 
the text we may mention those in the pages devoted 
to Gray. There is a reproduction of the portrait by 
Eccardt and a silhouette done in 1763; the illustra- 
tion to the ‘‘ Elegy” for the edition of 1753; a fac- 
simile of the title-page of the ‘‘Odes”; Stoke Pogis 
Church, showing the tomb of Gray ; a full page of MS. 
of the ‘‘ Elegy”; and the View of Eton Chapel from 
Bentley’s Illustrations in 1753. Everywhere there is 
the same profusion and excellence of pictorial matter 
and we have dwelt on it because we have been impressed 
with the actuality it gives to the narrative, the descrip- 
tions and the criticisms which form the text. 

This text differs in its form in the two volumes chiefly 
on account of the fact that in the first the writer is not 
dealing with so many personalities, but is concerned 
mainly with the greater developments by which the 
passage was made to modern English, when we arrive 
at a period when the ordinary man can read his 
author without a dictionary or glossary. Dr. Richard 
Garnett’s scholarship is well known, and he has dealt 
with his matter as the non-technical reader would wish 
it to be dealt with. It is an interesting presentment, 
in a well-written and lucid style, of modern scholar- 
ship in’ respect of the earlier stages of the literature 
of England and its connexion with that of Europe. 
Mr. Gosse’s matter falls more into the form of the 
biographical sketch on account of the great number of 
names with which he has to deal. But he connects 
them admirably with the greater periods; and we 
never feel that we are reading mere disconnected 
sketches of men cut off from their relations with 
preceding and subsequent literary history. We 
have found this feeling of continuity admirably main- 
tained throughout; and we may illustrate what 
we mean by referring again to the biography of 
Gray, as perhaps there is hardly any poet who has 
appealed to a greater variety of culture than has Gray 
by his ‘‘ Elegy”. As an introduction to the biography 
Mr. Gosse remarks that in the eighteenth century 
‘‘with the prevailing taste in poetry the style in 

rottoes, urns, and fonts closely corresponded. 

‘© this much of the superficial character of what was 
most enjoyed in Gray, Collins and even Goldsmith, may 
be traced”. Then he shows how Gray ‘‘To a world 
that scarcely appreciated the meaning of verse which 
was not either a succession of five-beat couplets ora 
mass of stiff blank verse, Gray introduced choral 
measures, richly and elaborately rhymed and full of 
complicated melody”. The eighteenth century was 
too much for him but : “‘ The impact of Gray on Europe 
was delayed but could not be suppressed. The 
‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard ’ is the direct precursor, 
not only of Chateaubriand but of Lamartine, and is the 
most characteristic single poem of the eighteenth 
century”. Then follows a well-written, concise bio- 
graphy narrating the personal history of Gray : and we 
eel when we have read all this that it is precisely what 
a reader needs for the understanding of the author of 
the ‘‘ Elegy” and hence of the “‘ Elegy” itself. We may 
say the same of the rest of these lives ; and if we could 
only understand how such expensive volumes are to find 
their way into the hands of ordinary readers, we could 
whole-heartetlly congratulate them on having accegs to 
a work which gives so adequate and interesting an 
account of the splendid history of English literature. 


CUNEIFORM DECIPHERMENT. 


‘‘The Discovery and Decipherment of the Trilingua 
Cuneiform Inscriptions.” By Arthur John Booth, 
London: Longmans. 1902. 14s. net. 

‘* Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the 
Kouyunjik Collections in the British Museum.” By 


R. F. Harper. Part VIII. Chicago. 1902. 
‘“*The Seven Tablets of Creation.” Edited by L. W, 
King. Two vols. London: Luzac. 1902. 185, 


15s. net. 


WE have had many interesting accounts of the 

progress of cuneiform discovery, which formed, 
together with the decipherment of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, the most remarkable philological achievement 
of the nineteenth century. There is an excellent sketch 
of the subject in Mr. Rogers’ recent ‘‘ History of 
Babylonia and Assyria”, not to speak of earlier works, 
But nothing approaching the completeness of detail of 
Mr. Booth’s book has hitherto been attempted. He 
takes the famous Achzmenian trilingual inscriptions 
as his text, and rightly, since upon them proceeded 
the decipherments which afterwards enabled scholars 
to read the vast mass of materials unearthed in 
Babylonia and Assyria. It was in the meagre texts 
of Darius and Xerxes that the key was found to unlock 
the rich literature which Layard and Botta and Peters 
dug up in other fields. Few people probably are aware 
of the immense labour bestowed by a large number of 
scholars upon these perplexing problems, or of the 
multitude of eyes that have puzzled for five centuries 
over the mysteries of the unknown characters. It is one 
of the many merits of Mr. Booth’s book that it gives 
credit to a series of comparatively obscure students for 
their share in the final triumph. In his early chapters 
he describes the astonishment and conjectures of the 
various travellers from Barbaro in 1472, Garcia de 
Silva Figueroa in 1618, della Valle, Herbert, Man- 
delslo, Chardin, le Bruyn, and so forth, who noted the 
inscriptions at Persepolis; and brings the history of 
discovery down to Dieulafoy and de Morgan in 189q 
Then he takes the progress of decipherment seriatim, 
first of the Persian column of the inscriptions, beginning 
with Niebuhr and Tychsen and working down through 
Minter and Gfotefend, Rask and Burnouf, to Lassen, 
Westergaard, Hincks, and Rawlinson. The second or 
Susian column is next discussed, and the various views 
of Westergaard, Oppert, and Sayce on the great 
‘* Median ” question are set forth, somewhat briefly we 
must observe : in this part wetthink Professor Browne’s 
recent ‘‘ History of Persian Literature” is more inform- 
ing. Then the third or Babylonian column is taken in 
hand, and here we come to mainly British successes— 
for the names of Hincks and Rawlinson are indissolubly 
connected with this branch of the subject, though not 
with this alone. 

England indeed came into the field of research very 
late. ‘‘When Rawlinson was writing his Memoir in 
1846 he remarked upon the singular fact that no 
Englishman except himself had yet taken part in the 
work of decipherment. Many had indeed occupied 
themselves in the more adventurous task of collecting 
the materials—among whom were Morier, Ouseley, 
Ker Porter, and Rich—but so far Rawlinson was alone 
among his countrymen as a decipherer. This special 
study arose first in Northern Europe, and it is remark- 
able how large a share was borne by Denmark. 
Niebuhr, upon whose foundation all later scholars 
built, was born at Ludwigsworth in North Hanover; 
but he served under the King of Denmark and his 
Travels were first published at Copenhagen. Miinter, 
though a German by descent and birth, was brought 
up at Copenhagen, and passed his whole life in 
Denmark, where he died as Bishop of Seeland. 
Rask was a Dane, and he laboured throughout his. 
life as a professor at the University of Copenhagen. 
Westergaard belonged to the same nationality, and, as 
in the case of Niebuhr, his journey to the East was due 
to the liberality of the Danish Government. Lassen 
was born and educated at Bergen, though, it is true, 
he left Norway at the age of twenty-two and passed 
the greater portion of his life at Bonn. Tychsen was 
also of Norwegian descent, but born at Tondern in 
Schleswig.” When England at last took up the 
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mnning, however, with English Rawlinson and Irish 
Hincks, it was indeed a case of the last shall be 
frst, for no two men did more for cuneiform decipher- 
ment. As to Hincks, ‘‘few scholars enjoyed a higher 
reputation for extraordinary acumen in unravelling the 
difficulties of this intricate subject. The ‘ intuition’ he 
displayed was specially remarkable, and often led him 
to anticipate conclusions that other scholars only 
reached by a slow and arduous course of inquiry. 
Even Rawlinson, who shared to a high degree in this 
rare gift, often found himself anticipated by the Irish 
scholar”. Mr. Booth describes carefully and appre- 
ciatively the precise merits of Hincks’ work and the 
range of his discoveries, and ends with the melancholy 
remark that ‘‘ he appears never to have obtained any 
reward whatever, unless the gold medal of a provincial 
academy can be regarded as such. He had the misfor- 
tune to be born an Irishman and to fill the position of a 
country clergyman, so that he was, no doubt, reconciled 
from the first to the inevitable sequence of disparage- 
ment and neglect”. Mr. Booth should know that a 
ood many very intelligent people do not consider it at 
all a ‘“‘ misfortune to be born an Irishman”, whilst the 
Royal Irish Academy is not accustomed to think of’ 
itself as ‘‘ provincial”, nor to regard the Cunningham 
Gold Medal as a distinction to be lightly conferred. 
But there is no question that, compared with Rawlinson, 
Hincks was neglected, and the reason is seen partly 
in the relative powers of ‘‘push” in men, partly 
in the fact that Rawlinson as a soldier and a 
diplomatic agent had other claims to urge. Hincks 
would have been as unhappy with a K.C.B. as Rawlinson 
with the living of Killyleagh, co. Down, but at least 
the former has not lost the reward of full if belated 
appreciation, and as Mr. Booth says ‘‘ he could not fail 
to enjoy the conviction that the rich fields of knowledge 
he had opened to view would remain the assured posses- 
sion of man for all generations”. Ample justice is also 
rendered to Rawlinson, though not perhaps all he 
would have demanded. His powers as a translator 
are specially commended, and it is noted that ‘‘ he 
imposed the most admirable restraint upon the intuitive 
faculty with which he was so eminently gifted, and his 
emendations exhibit a patience and sobriety that many 
scholars engaged in similar work might advantageously 
study. When he had surmounted the imperfections of 
the text so far as possible, he set himself to the task 
of translation and achieved the most notable success 
in this department”. Hie had also ‘‘a rare ability of 
assimilating the suggestions of other scholars so quickly 
as to be almost oblivious that they were not original, 
and of carrying them rapidly to a perfection that was 
all his own”. It is curious how much more kindly 
people write of the great, and genial, but retiring, 
{rish scholar, than of the self-assertive General and 
Member of Council. But Mr. Booth does not often 
write severely, though he will not hear of any claims 
of de Saulcy as a first decipherer of the Babylonian 
inscriptions, and whilst admiring Mme. Dieulafoy’s 
“pluck in her adventures”, he evidently laments the 
“extraordinary expansiveness in their relation”. 
“When the span of life is lengthened to that enjoyed 
by the patriarchs, there will be time to study her works 
at leisure.” Generally Mr. Booth writes a plain tale, 
full of interesting biography and bibliography, and 
sufficiently detailed to enable any reader to follow with 
thorough comprehension the wonderful story of cunei- 
form discovery from first to last. 

Yet ‘‘last” can hardly be said of a study which is 
daily making remarkable advances. In the United 


‘States as well as in England and Germany we see con- 


Stant progress due to unwearied labour upon the 
inscriptions. The eighth volume of Mr. Harper’s edition 
of the cuneiform texts of ‘‘ Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters belonging to the Kouyunjik Collections in the 
British Museum ” has lately appeared in the decennial 
publications of the University of Chicago, and this forms 
but a part of the thirty-five to forty volumes in which 
the learned decipherer hopes to present the whole of the 
Kouyunjik letters which bear a scribe’s name, as well as 
the most important of the unsigned letters, together 
with full translations, transliterations, philological and 
historical notes and glossary. Mr. Harper has already 
been engaged for twelve years upon this tedious but 


‘ 


exceedingly valuable work, and has so far published 
the texts of 876 letters, arranged under the names of 
the scribes, in as strict an order as the appearance of 
successive volumes of Bezold’s Catalogue permitted 
—for it is not too much to say that previously 
to the publication of this Catalogue no such edition 
of the texts was possible. We look forward to 
the time when the texts will all be printed and 
Mr. Harper will then publish translations and critical 
notes which will bring his learned work within reach 
of those who are not Assyriologists. Meanwhile 
his texts have been freely used by other scholars, and 
itis pleasant to note that, far from grudging such 
borrowings, he feels ‘‘ much honoured by the attention 
shown to this class of literature”, and states once for 
all that ‘‘ as soon as the texts are published they become 
public property, and anyone may use them for any pur- 
pose he may wish”. This is in the liberal spirit of the 
true scholar. 

Meanwhile Mr. King, the indefatigable assistant in 
the energetic department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum, has brought out, in 
Messrs. Luzac’s Semitic Texts and Translations, two 
handsome volumes, the one containing the translitera- 
tions and translations, the other the supplemental cunei- 
form texts, of ‘‘ the Seven Tablets of Creation ” or poem 
of ‘“‘Enuma Elish”. Ever since the late George Smith 
discovered the Babylonian creation story in 1875, scholars 
have been busy with these curious fragments. Smith had 
but a portion of the seven tablets before him, and he 
made some natural mistakes with his imperfect materials. 
Budge, Sayce, Jensen, Zimmern, Delitzsch and others 
have contributed valuable additions to the original 
translation, and raised the number of known fragments 
of the creation tablets to twenty-one. To these Mr. 
King is now able to add no less than thirty-four new 
tables or fragments, and allowing for the joining of 
pieces together the total number of separate fragments 
is now forty-nine. To describe the modifications intro- 
duced by these new discoveries would be to enter upon 
very technical ground, but it may be stated that the 
most notable addition made by Mr. King is that of the 
hitherto unidentified Sixth Tablet, describing the crea- 
tion, of man, of which no fragment was previously 
known, though its existence had been inferred from a 
catch-line in the Fifth Tablet. It begins— 


‘* When Marduk heard the word of the gods, 

His plan) prompted him and he devised [a cunning 
plan]. 

He opened his mouth and unto Ea [he spake], 

[That which] he had conceived in his heart he im- 
parted [unto him]: 

‘ My blood will I take and bone will.I [fashion], 

I will make man, that man may... . 

I will create man who shall inhabit [the earth] 

That the service of the gods may be established, 
and that | their] shrines [may be built]’”. 


It will be noticed at once by scholars that this text 
confirms the accuracy of the account in Berosus where 
man is said to have been created out of a mixture of 
earth and Bel’s blood. Another point established by 
Mr. King’s researches is that the list of duties sup- 
posed to have been delivered by Marduk to man upon 
his creation does not belong to the creation series, but 
is merely a tablet of moral precepts, so that its sug- 
gested resemblance to God’s address to Adam and Eve 
in Genesis must be abandoned. It has been proved 
long ago that George ‘Smith’s identifications of ‘‘ the 
Fall of Man” in the Seventh Tablet with the story of 
the Tower of Babel were not correct ; and the creation 
of Light, as the first act, and the creation of the earth 
and vegetation on the third ‘‘ day” as given in Genesis 
i. 9-13, are not found in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
tablets. Indeed the more these tablets are deciphered, 
the less appears their resemblance to the Biblical 
narrative, though we can hardly expect an Assyriologist 
to admit that this tempting analogy has been proved 
too far. The whole idea of the Creation Tablets centres 
in the fight between Marduk and Tiamat, or Bel and 
the Dragon, and the rebellion of Apsu and Tiamat 
against the gods, caused by Apsu’s slothful rest being 
disturbed by the new ‘‘ way” of the gods, which Mr. 
King interprets as meaning the substitution of order for 
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chaos. The first, third, and fifth ‘‘days” of the 
Biblical narrative are wanting in the Babylonian myth. 
The seventh day, again, is absolutely different in idea 
from the seventh day of Genesis; Marduk is shown to 
have created man ‘‘ merely as an expedient to satisfy 
the discontented gods ”, and the seventh day is spent by 
the gods in extolling Marduk’s victory over the dragon. 

The date of the Babylonian poem of the Creation 
contained in the Seven Tablets is carefully discussed by 
Mr. King in his able introduction. None of the tablets 
is earlier than the seventh century B.c., the date of 
Ashur-bani-pal’s library at Nineveh, and some are much 
later ; but Mr. King adduces reasons for believing that 
these texts represent a tradition going back to the third 
millennium before Christ, and believes that ‘‘we may 
conclude with a considerable degree of confidence that 
the bulk of the poem, as we know it from late Assyrian 
and Neo-Babylonian copies, was composed at a period 
not later than B.c. 2000”. Babylonian influences, as 
we know from the Tell-el-Amarna documents, were rife 
in Palestine in the fifteenth century B.c., and Babylonian 
myths were doubtless well known there before the 
Israelites conquered Canaan. ‘‘It is clear, therefore, 
that at the time of their exile the captive Jews did not 
find in Babylonian mythology an entirely new and un- 
familiar subject, but recognised in it a series of kindred 
beliefs, differing much from their own in spiritual con- 
ception, but presenting a startling resemblance on many 
material points.” This is putting the matter mode- 
rately, though we confess we find the differences more 
remarkable than the resemblances. 


*‘OLD LAMPS.” 


**Out of the Past: Some Biographical Essays.” By 
the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. 

2 vols. London: Murray. 1903. 18s. 
ERE we an Oxford examiner, marking the papers 
of our public men, we should give Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff a good second class. He was a 
great deal better informed about European politics than 
are most under-secretaries, and he had intellectual 
interests and a tincture of letters that made him a 
rofitable companion and an agreeable writer. In the 
ouse of Commons he was barely a success, being an 
unattractive speaker, and the Governorship of Madras 
closed his public career. Sir Mountstuart is now 
amusing his well-earned leisure by republishing some 
of his articles and speeches. Too much depth or 
originality must not be expected from such productions, 
and in truth some of them are rather scrappy. But 
they are all interesting and readable, as they are 
written by an educated man of the world, who 
has played a creditable, if minor, part on the 
great stage. Like a good Scotchman young Mr. 
Grant Duff went to Balliol, at a time when 
Jowett was still a tutor. Sir Mountstuart has the 
courage to say in ‘“‘ Some Recollections of Oxford” 
that he got little or nothing out of Jowett, and that he 
was at a loss to explain his extraordinary influence. It 
was not until twenty years later that Jowett became 
Master of Balliol, and then ‘‘ he was, I apprehend, the 
greatest head of a college who ever lived”. It was an 
odd thing, but Jowett never did get on with the 
Scotch division at Balliol. The Scots thought Jowett 
a snob, and he thought them ill-mannered. There were 
faults on both sides, no doubt: but Jowett disliked 
provincialism. ‘‘ Some Recollections of the House of 
Commons” are the report of a speech, or what the 
Scotch call an “‘ address” at Elgin, which contains 
nothing that is new, and some things that are true. 
The following remark by a Radical wit about Disraeli’s 
1874 administration strikes us as amusing. ‘‘ Lord 
Beaconsfield has taken John Bull to Cremorne, and the 
old fellow rather likes it: but there will be a morrow to 
the debauch.” There was a very: dismal morrow, 
Majuba and Gordon and the rest of it. In an article 
on Lord Kimberley Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff makes 
the very interesting remark that had Lord Granville and 
Lord Kimberley stood firm to the ‘Union, Gladstone 
would have abandoned his Home Rule scheme. We 
wonder whether this is true! We think it highly 


— 


a as Gladstone had a great respect for his 
hig peers. The best study in these two volumes jg 
that of Walter Bagehot. It is indeed strange, and dig. 
creditable to the judgment of the educated class, that 
the author of ‘‘ Physics and Politics”, the ‘ English 
Constitution”, and *‘ Biographical Studies” should not 
be better known to the present generation. Sir 
Mountstuart quotes a friend who says of Bagehot, 
** No one with whom I have lived in close contact has 
ever produced upon me so much the impression of 
genius as he did”, from which we gather that he talked 
as well as he wrote. Though we have mildly enjoyed 
his last four volumes, we cannot encourage Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff to go on republishing his 
journalistic products. 


ENGLISH POLICY UNDER PITT. 


‘*A History of the British Empire in the Nineteenth 
Century. Vol. I. From the Commencement of 
the War with France to the Death of Pitt (1793- 
1805).” By Marcus R. P. Dorman. London; 
Kegan Paul. 1902. 12s. net. 
ISTORY should no doubt be written in an im- 
partial spirit, but it is open to question whether 
it is desirable that the historian should be entirely 
without opinions of his own—or that it is his duty 
merely to state the evidence and allow the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. History written in such a 
manner is liable to deteriorate into a simple category of 
facts, and Mr. Dorman should therefore beware lest he 
become a mere chronicler of a period of which the 
actual chronicles are easily available. It is not so 
much a record of events that is required in a history of 
the close of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries, as a definite judgment upon the policy 
of the statesmen of the time. Mr. Dorman has made 
a painstaking and conscientious attempt to describe the 
policy of this country between 1793 and 1805, but we 
doubt whether his rather diffident manner of writing 
history is the correct one for him to adopt. A record of 
Pitt’s policy can be found in many text-books : a critical 
examination of the reasons which prompted that policy 
would be of more interest to all students of history. 
Throvghout the period covered in the first volume 
of Mr. Dorman’s work Pitt, except during the short 
Addington administration, was Prime Minister. During 
these critical years Great Britain was engaged in the 
war of the French Revolution, and that she eventually 
emerged successfully from the struggle was largely 
due to Pitt’s statesmanship in the early stages of the 
war. But although it was his fate to have to lead 
a coalition of Europe in a great war, Pitt was 
above all things a peace Minister; and historians, 
as Lord Rosebery has pointed out, have hardly 
done justice to the dogged determination with which 
at first he ignored the French Revolution. The 
war of 1793, as Mr. Lecky has shown, was 
absolutely torced upon England by the provocative 
diplomacy of the Revolutionary party in Paris. Pitt 
was at first convinced that the war would be a short 
one, because it was as inconceivable to him as it 
was to almost every other European statesman of the 
time that France would be able to support a lengthened 
period of hostilities against a coalition of Austria, 
England.and Prussia. He failed to realise the immense 
power of the Republic, just as he afterwards underrated 
the genius of Napoleon—nor did he take into account the 
rivalry between Austria and Prussia, and the full signi- 
ficance of the Polish question. It is not surprising 
therefore that Mr. Pitt’s policy of paying subsidies to the 
various Continental powers has been severely criticised. 
England seemed to give so much and receive so little. 
But to the son of Lord Chatham the policy of attacking 
France by proxy on the Continent, and devoting the 
main attention of this country to a maritime war 
must have seemed the obvious course to pursue. It 
must also be remembered that had it not been for the 
various coalitions in Europe which English gold helped 
so materially to raise against him, Napoleon would un- 
doubtedly have turned his attention more than ever 
towards Eastern. and colonial expansion. Our 


supremacy at sea might then have been seriously 
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threatened, and the actual safety of this country 
endangered. But if scant justice has been done to 
Pitt’s efforts to keep England at peace and to his sub- 
sequent management of the war, still less credit has 
been given to him, we think, for his efforts to bring the 
war to a conclusion. Mr. Dorman makes it quite clear 
that Pitt was always anxious for peace with honour. 
He was therefore unwilling to come to terms with 
France in 1796, as soon as it became evident that the 
French were not prepared to evacuate the Netherlands. 
In the following year, however, although opposed by 
the King and Lord Grenville, he again entered into 
negotiations for peace. 

By this date Austria had been crushed for the time 
being and had herself surrendered the Netherlands to 
France. Pitt therefore felt that. England was no 
longer bound by her engagements to her ally and was 
most desirous of peace. The failure of the negotiations 
was entirely due to the preposterous demands of the 
new French Government which the revolution of 
18 Fructidor had placed in power. The next over- 
tures came in a private letter addressed to George III. 
on the last day of 1799 by Bonaparte, who had just 
been elected First Consul. Pitt, as Mr. Dorman 
suggests, was probably supported by the general 
opinion of the country in his belief that the situation 
iniFrance offered no serious guarantee of the good 
faith of Bonaparte’s offer. In August 1800, however, 
after the battles of Marengo and Hohenlinden, Pitt, 
although opposed by the King and several members of 
his Cabinet, again expressed his willingness to join in 
any negotiations for a general peace. In the following 
year the preliminaries of the Treaty of Amiens were 
signed, and although Pitt was no longer Prime Minister 
it is quite clear that his active support of the Addington 
administration did much to bring the negotiations to a 
successful issue. 

We have touched at some length upon Pitt’s 
various efforts to bring about peace with France 
because we consider that they explain his policy in the 
clearest way. It is a mistake to divide Pitt’s ad- 
ministration severely into two distinct divisions, 
namely, the period of commercial progress and reform 
before 1793, and the years of coercive government 
during the war. Undoubtedly during the latter period 
Pitt was wise enough not to be consistent. He 
realised that reform was impossible when it might 
have led to revolution: but he always showed him- 
self anxious to make peace on honourable terms, 
because he saw that peace was necessary if he 
was ever to carry out his early political ideals. 
It was for the same reason that he brought about the 
Union with Ireland. In 1785 when he introduced his 
Irish commercial scheme he had accepted as irrevocable 
the settlement of 1782, by which Ireland had secured 
her Parliamentary independence. His eminently wise 
and moderate proposals were wrecked mainly by the 
opposition of the commercial classes in England, and it 
then became obvious that a legislative union, if it could 
be effected, would alone bring about free trade between 
the two countries. The difficulties which arose between 
the English and Irish Parliaments upon the Regency 
question, and the sedition and anarchy caused in Ireland 
by the French Revolution, which culminated in the Rebel- 
lion of 1798, convinced Pitt of the absolute necessity 
for the Union. In his famous speech of 31 January, 1799, 
he explained the decision of the Government to bring 
about the Union and to allow to Ireland a full parti- 
cipation in the wealth and power of the British Empire. 
He made no reference to the question of the Emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics, but Mr. Dorman is probably right 
when he says that it was Pitt’s intention to intro- 
duce a measure for their relief as soon after the Union 
as possible. The idea in fact seems only to have been 

iven up for fear of alienating the Irish Protestants. 

itt’s subsequent promise to George III. never to 
revive the question of emancipation during the King’s 
lifetime has. been much criticised, notably by Mr. 
Lecky. Mr., Dorman’s explanation of the incident 
seems to us a vety reasonable one. ~ It is quite 
possible. that when he resigned in 180:, Pitt fully 
expected to have some future opportunity of pressing 


events turned out it was certainly unfortunate that the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics was not made to 
follow closely upon the Union, but it is possible that a 
policy which seems so clear to us in the light of subse- 
quent history may not have appeared of so much im- 
portance to contemporaries. Peace with France was 
no doubt in Pitt’s estimation the most necessary thing 
for England in 1801. He may well therefore have felt, 
as Mr. Dorman suggests, that as his resignation would: 
undoubtedly make the accomplishment of peace more 
easy, it was his duty to abandon for a time his Irish 
policy and cease to be Prime Minister of England. 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Gold Wolf.” By Max Pemberton. London : 
Ward, Lock. 1903. 6s. 
' We remark with regret the continued degeneration of 
Mr. Pemberton, who could once tell a fair story. The 
sensations in this book are painfully forced and he is 
often actually silly. The hero, :a feverish financier ‘‘ of 
riches fabulous”, has the villain for his valet, as is 
obvious from the outset, and they enact a stereotyped 
melodrama. The financier’s doctor warns him that he 
may go mad and, when the financier wakes up to find. 
his offensive wife dead with a mark on her throat, he 
concludes that he may have strangled her. Needless 
to say, however, all comes right in the end. As usual 
Mr. Pemberton has no time to trouble about probabili- 
ties, and most of his characters read like the creations 
of an amateur. A_ stage Irishman is peculiarly 
exasperating and a pious aunt is grossly overdone. 
When the financier is at issue with strikers, we are told 
that ‘‘the men went sobbing from the room”. We 
will conclude with a characteristic passage: ‘‘ His 
confident ring conjured up from the inhabited shades a 
pious and venerable butler, who, as the detective 
whispered to his friends, was a very pattern of virtue 
in plush breeches.” Since when have butlers taken to 
wearing plush ? 
‘*Reprobate Silver.” By Roy Devereux. 
Richards. 1903. 6s. 

This novel belongs to what for want of a better label 
we must call the Anglo-French school. That is to say, 
it is written in English, and good English; but the 

oint of view and the situations and the characters are 

arisian. Lady Lora Walsham marries a dried-up 
lame Wall Street speculator, whose millions pay her 
father’s and brother’s debts. Steven Kean, though he 
adores his wife, neither attempts nor apparently wishes 
to make the marriage more than a partnership of 
incomes, houses, and names. Mrs. Devereux is obliged 
to tell us this with brutal frankness, as otherwise the 
husband’s conduct would be so revolting as to be quite 
incredible. As it is, we doubt whether many people. 
will be able to swallow it. Lady Lora takes as her 
lover Burdon, the fashionable artist sprung from the 
tter, an English edition of Maupassant’s ‘* Bel Ami”. 
he goes to the South of Spain with Lady Harborough, 
and falls under the fascination of Cardinal Ferroni, who 
is in reality her father. Kean, hearing in London from 
the friend that his wife is ill, depressed, and on the 
point of ’verting to the Church of Rome, rapidly 
calculates whether it would be better for his wife that 
she should embrace the ancient Church or her young 
lover. Mrs. Devereux has the effrontery to tell us that 
the puritanism of the American makes him prefer the 
latter alternative, and so he starts off with Burdon by 
the next train for his wife’s villa at Seville. This is 
sufficiently ‘‘ osé” to suit the French palate, though we 
doubt whether Messrs. Mudie’s readers will relish it. 
‘*Burdie” invites Lady Lora to meet him in a tawdry 
flat off the Marylebone Road, and keeps her waiting 
half an hour. This kills her love and her ladyship, as 
Burdie would have known had he, been a gentleman. 
All the characters are morbid-or depraved, but the book 
is well written. We have not an idea what the title 
‘‘The Danger of Elippancy.” By Cosmo 
. Hamilton. -London.: ening. 1903. 
this is. intended as a satire on society, the, author 


London : 


the measure. He was a comparatively young man and 
might well have expected to outlive George III. As 


would have done well to consult some one who possessed 
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a nodding acquaintance with the subject. Here are 
specimens of aristocratic manners as interpreted by 

r. Hamilton: ‘* ‘ Piff Charles Valley’, she said, only 
the ‘ piff’ was something quite different. ‘I'll see you 
piffed before I marry such a piffing little piffler, so 
there, Beau, darling. It’s all piffed rot about your piff 
aunt, ain’t it—what?’” ‘* The Duke of Rycote 
rounded the first arch and came up the lawn. . He was 
dancing with every wild, fantastic toe, and he sang in 
the beautiful, full tones of the jackdaw: ‘ Aunty-tanty, 
aunty-tanty, tiddledy-iddledy-tiddley-iddley, aunty- 
tanty, aunty-tanty.’” Mr. Hamilton must. also be 
blamed for his impertinent habit of dragging in real 
people by their real names, and a gross insult to a well- 
known lady, whose identity he veils very thinly, is 
unpardonable. We can find no excuse for the publica- 
tion of this volume. 


‘* Stay-at-Homes.” By L. B. Walford. 
Longmans. 1903. 6s. 

It is always more pleasant to quarrel with pretenti- 
ousness than with simplicity, with the adventurous 
than with the stay-at-home, for the commonplace offers 
not only the more onerous achievement, but the more 
honourable reward. And when subject and treatment 
alike are commonplace one’s objection to one is apt to 
be construed as a distaste for the other. Here, for 
example, is Mrs. Walford dealing dully with dull scenes 
and dull people, but it is not her theme but her 
imagination that is at fault. The life of stupid people 
in the country may be as productive of drama as any 
other ; but the drama needs seeking, setting, and the 
very lightest of handling. Mrs. Walford has sympathy, 
the domestic instinct, and a retentive memory, but 
higher qualities are required for the detachment of 
what is essential and explanatory from the confused 
swamp of futilities into which such an existence sinks. 
But the author either does not see or cannot dis- 
criminate. She has no appreciation of values, she 
paints everything in. The result is mere retailing of 
‘What in reality is abundantly depressing; it adds 
neither interpretation nor enlargement to one’s sense of 
vision. 

**The Sword of Azrael: a Chronicle of the Great 
Mutiny.” By R. E. Forrest. London: Methuen. 
1903. 6s. 

Mr. R. E. Forrest’s new Indian Mutiny novel may 
possibly suffer from the simultaneous publication of his 
brother's final volume of official Mutiny Records. No 
novelist who takes 1857 for his theme can really com- 
pete with the sober historian in the broad outlines of 
his story. But the imaginary diary of ‘‘ General 
Hayman” of the Company’s Service is a very good 
piece of work. The hero tells only the story of his 
earlier wanderings after the mutiny of his regiment, 
and lays down the pen when he joins Havelock’s force. 
The adventures of English fugitives are described with 
vigour and knowledge, if the brief love story verges at 
times on sentimentality. Particularly life-like are the 
sketches of old British officers who flatly refused to 
acknowledge the situation or to take ordinary pre- 
cautions, and of a delightful Rajput gentleman who 
while sheltering refugees seizes the opportunity of 
paying off old scores on a Mohammedan neighbour. 


** Sin-Chong (The Faithful Heart).” By W. Braunston 
Jones. London: The Walter Scott Publishing 
Company. 1902. 3s. 6d. 

The author has been led (we are told) to write this 
story by a belief that the time has come when “‘ the 
average instudious Briton should be furnished with 
some means, if only of a popular and picturesque nature, 
towards understanding the inner social life of a nation 
which comprises one-fifth of the population of the 
globe”. The plan which has commended itself to him, 
apparently, is to schedule a number of Chinese habits 
and customs and weave them into a narrative as he 

oes along. The result is not devoid of sensational 


London : 


interest, but can scarcely be commended as representa- 


tive of ‘‘the inner social life” of the people ; for, 
although this may comprise much that is unlovely, evil 
habits do not fill the canvas so fully as one trusting to 
these pages for information might infer. Plenty of 
Chinese uncles may. be willing to exploit nephews 


committed to their charge; but even one who might 
deliberately educate his niece for sale to a bagnio and 
sell a nephew to be executed as a substitute would 
hardly dare to belittle his ancestral tablets as we are 
told Keshan did. We are not prepared to 

that a Siamese monk of the character of Kim’s lama 
might rise to be abbot of a Buddhist monastery in 
China; but we are more than sceptical as to a Chinese 
mob being incited to kill him for denying the sanctity 
of an idol. The names are as queer as the characters 
—consisting as they do, generally, of patronymic with- 
out prenomen or of equivalent Bills and Matildas with- 
out surname. We take leave to doubt whether there 
ever lived a Manchu named Ah-lum (which is distinc. 
tively Cantonese), or whether so many Chinese could be 
found in any single city with only two names, seeing 
that it is as rare almost for a Chinaman not to have 
three as it is for a Manchu to have more than two. It 
would be easy to multiply criticisms ; but enough has 
been said to justify us in recommending the ‘‘ instudious 
Briton” in search of information to turn preferably to 
such works as the Rev. Arthur Smith’s ‘‘ Chinese 
Characteristics ” or ‘‘ Village Life in China” for a more 
wholesome conception of the “‘ inner social life” of the 
frugal and industrious millions who constitute the vast 
mass of the people of China. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


“Notes and Reminiscences of a Staff Officer relating to 
Waterloo and St. Helena.” London: Murray. 1903. 
7s. 6d. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Basil Jackson died in 1889 at the age of 
ninety-four, and at the time of his death was one of the four 
surviving officers present at Waterloo. He published these 
reminiscences in 1877 for private circulation only, thinking 
them not of sufficient general interest. He was unduly 
modest, and the memoirs have increased in interest in the 
interval. Had Lord Rosebery seen this evidence before he 
wrote his “Last Phase”? Colonel Jackson was more or less 
behind the scenes, as he claims, in the last drama at S. Helena 
and many of the reminiscences of Waterloo are of value and 
genuine historic interest. The memoirs seem to dispose of 
the statement, which has been endorsed in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography”, that a younger son of Sir Hudson Lowe 
married a daughter of Colonel Jackson. Colonel Jackson's 
evidence, which is strongly. in favour of Sir Hudson Lowe, is 
not subject to the prejudice at any rate of personal association 
Some of the illustrations are excellent. 


“Memoirs of Gerald O’Connor.” By W. O’Connor Morris 
London: Digby, Long. 1903. 7s. 6d. 

Gerald O’Connor’s life should be full of history. He was an 
Irish exile in the service of France towards the end of ‘the 
seventeenth century, and appears to have left behind some 
account of the Irish wars, containing the siege of Derry and 
Limerick and the battles of the Boyne and Aughrim, as well as 
of the Spanish wars of succession. His descendant who writes 
up, rather than writes, the memoirs hopes to have increased 
“our store of real historical knowledge”. Certainly the 
memoirs are interesting not to say stirring, but for “ real 
historical knowledge” we must look elsewhere. The book 
contains no index, not even a list of chapters. There is not the 
slightest guide as to the authorities used. We are assured that 
it has been compiled “ partly from old documents and papers 
in my possession ”, but when to this really historical source 1s 
added “ reminiscences handed down from father to son during 
five generations”, one begins to wonder where documentary 
evidence ends and family pride or Irish imagination begins. 
The form, which is bad, gives a further air of fiction to the 
history. It is a pity that valuable documents should have 
fallen into such hands. 


“The Memoirs of Anne Clough.” By Blanche Athena Clough 
New edition. London: Arnold. 1903. 6s. 

Newnham has been, and is, very lucky in its principals ; and 
Miss Clough, the first of them, was as remarkable for her 
incessant activity as for the sympathy of her work. This Life, 
written by a relative, is much more, than a monument erected 
pro pietate sua. Those most closely associated with Newnham 
and the very successful organisation of the college have lent 
much assistance; Mrs. Sidgwick, the Misses Kennedy, an 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Darwin. The result is that the Life is 
also a history of Newnham. It gives, for example, some 
account of the excellent biological laboratory built chiefly 
through the generosity of Mrs. Sidgwick and Mrs. Balfour to 
the memory of Mr. F. M. Balfour, whose pre-eminent claims to 
distinction in embryology have not -been. rightly recognised.in 
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“All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not? 
—should secure a copy of THE MuTuAL’s Report.” 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1848. 


Funds... £78,089,283. 
Income ae £15,148,791. 
Guarantee Fund and 

Divisible Surplus... £13,991,627. 


The Mutual Life has paid in 
Claims and Bonuses . 


Of which over 67,000,000 
was paid to living patina. 


£1 23,223,339. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom : 


16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Founded 1805. 
The Oldest Scottish Insurance Office. 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE Ms LIFE. 


Head Office: 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


London Offices: 
82 King William Street, E.C.; 14 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


R O Cc K LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1806, 
WEALTH. SECURITY. STABILITY. 
Paid in Claims upwards of - - £12,200,000. 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
Low Premium Rates for Without Profit Policies. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—PERSONAL ACCIDENTS—BURGLARY 
—FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


Branch Cffices—BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, DUBLIN, EDIN- 
BURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, NORWICH. 


Chief Office—15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


HAND-IN-HAND 
INSURANGE Oldest Insurance 
SOCIETY. 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, annualincome - - £495,301 
LONDON, E.C. Accumulated Funds - £3,085,765 


Instituted 1696. 


LARGE BONUSES. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £4,091,836. Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounpED 1806.) 
50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Funds, £3,201,876. Income, £369,625. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 


Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 


MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


AND UNDER THE 


MINIMUM PREMIUM SYSTEM 
Whole-Life or Endowment Assurances can be effected on most 
economical terms. 


All kinds of Lire AssurANCE, LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
Annuity Po tices issued. 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors, 
Sir Anprew Lusx, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lord ArTHUR CECIL. Cuar.zs Price, Esq 


ouN RoBERT FREEMAN, Esq. Henry WILL1AM RIPLEY 
Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S, 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. 
Double advantage iin issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
ed a onpeins ob the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 


(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 2 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 
Head Office—-NORWICH. 
LONDON Fleet E.C.; ig‘ 1&72 William Street, NW. 


Piccadill 124 West 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
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England. Without making any effort after literary form the 
Life is written with a true sense of perspective, with great 
sympathy and with wise discrimination. 
“Letters of -Mdile. de Lespinasse.” London: Heinemann. 
1903. 6s. 

Even if Mdlle. de Lespinasse had not been the centre of the 
most brilliant salon of a brilliant epoch, her letters to the Comte 
de Guibert would have deserved a place among “ human docu- 
ments” ; and the introduction by C.-A. Sainte-Beuve is a 
model for introductions. The letters are better in French, 
but the translations are neat and preserve the passion of the 
original with unusual success. 


“The Memoirs of Sir Llewellyn Turner.” London : Isbister. 
1903. 16s. 

A genuine autobiography is rare and Sir Llewellyn Turner 
in this long book of memoirs of his life has put on record much 
that is of considerable value to local history. He apologises 
on the score of his great age for not preserving a “consecutive 
recital” of events for which he depends on the memory 
not only of himself but of his parents ; but in a book of this 
sort one can well do without the consecutiveness he misses. 
In Sir Llewellyn Turner’s recollections there is much to enjoy. 
He has some good anecdotes and tells them well; but 
of the “puff” of Sir Llewellyn Turner, contributed, pre- 
sumably by Mr. Vincent, in the introduction, it is not easy to 
speak severely enough. It is fulsome and in the worst of 
taste and admirably designed, one would think, to spoil the 
appreciation of the memoirs themselves. 


“Francis Kerril Amherst, D.D.” London: Art and Book 
Company. 1903. 75. 6d. ; 

Like too many biographies this Life of Bishop Amherst is 
padded out with much that can be of no interest. The account 
of the opening of the Council of the Vatican in 1869 might 
have been made very interesting but a number of the extracts 
from the Bishop’s diary letter are entirely devoid of permanent 
interest, though they give some remarkable evidence of the 
extraordinary inventions of the press in describing both people 
and scenes. Those who knew Bishop Amherst may “ welcome 
the publication of his memoirs” but some effort should be made 
to give any published Life a wider recommendation. _ 

“ Schleiermacher.”. By R. Munro. Paisley: Gardner. 1903. 

Both on account of his personal experiences and his specu- 
lative philosophy Schleiermacher occupies an eminent place in 
the history of modern thought. This Life and appreciation 
was written for Professor Knight’s “ Philosophic Classics”, a 
series which unfortunately for lack of philosophers was dis- 
continued. Like its forerunners in the series, the work is well 
compressed and is valuable for its bibliographical thoroughness. 


THE JUNE REVIEWS. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s next chapter, as inter-imperial tariffs 
might be called, seems to have come a little late for the 
Reviews. Consequently the “ Nineteenth Century” distin- 
guishes itself by publishing no fewer than three articles on the 
subject, whilst a considerable portion of Sir Wemyss Reid’s 
monthly survey is devoted to it. Sir Herbert Maxwell is 
caustic at the expense of the Government which introduced a 
corn-tax last year to broaden the basis of taxation and took it 
off this year because it was unpopular and had a protective 
effect that was not anticipated. He is a strong advocate of 
reciprocal trading with the Colonies. But he says before it 
can be established we must resume the power which we volun- 
tarily surrendered and reimpose upon the foreigner the same 
relative disadvantage which he has never ceased to impose 
upon us. Sir Gilbert Parker says England must not alter her 
fiscal policy except as a means toa great end. We think Sir 
Gilbert Parker may rest assured that so momentous a departure 
will not be made for an insufficient purpose. He prophesies 
that no resentment against Mr. berlain’s policy will 
come from the United States—as though it were 
the business of a British statesman first to consider the 
American Republic. Mr. Benjamin Taylor is of opinion that a 
concession of preferential treatment to the colonies would be a 
small price to pay for whole-hearted colonial co-operation in 
imperial defence, and he regrets that the corn-tax was not 
utilised as a cover’ for preference to Canadian: wheat. Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s view is noteworthy because it admits that an 
appeal to the old formulas and shibboleths will not suffice ; he 
urges that the country should consider the relative advantages 


and dangers of grates and of adherence to our present 
u 


system. A useful contribution to the controversy is Mr. G. 
yng’s article in the “ National Review” on the influence of 
trade on wages. He seeks to prove “demonstrably 
wrong” the assumption that free trade is good for the 
working classes and protection bad. Under free trade the 
number of paupers under sixty-five years of age has 
increased to 1,183,000. It is he“says “a cruel mockery” 
to tell the people that though free trade is shutting factories and 
sending farms to ruin they are much better off because com- 
modities are a little cheaper.” In his notes of the month the 


editor of the “ National” expresses a belief that Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s proposals are “destined to open a new era, not only in 
the development of the British Empire, but also in the pro. 
sperity of the United Kingdom. Free traders have been too 
cocksure and too fanatical to pay any attention to the r 
remarkable change of opinion which has steadily invaded 
classes of Englishmen during the last few years as regards our 
present fiscal policy”. 

“The Imperial Outlook” from the point of view not of 
tariffs but of diplomacy is discussed by Mr. Charles Bell M.P. 
in the “ Monthly Review”. He thinks “ it is hardly too much 
to say that the foreign problem of the greatest moment at the 
present time is connected with the Persian question, mixed 
up as it is with that of Asia Minor and of the railway to the 
Persian Gulf”. Germany’s unpopularity throughout the British 
Empire does not deter him from recommending some alliance 
or understanding with her rather than with Russia. His views 
should be considered in conjunction with two articles in the 
“Fortnightly Review” one on the Latin rapprochement 
and Anglo-Russian relations, the other on the _ internal 
discontent of Russia which is a factor not to be ignored 
in considering Russian foreign policy. ‘Calchas” in the 
first article anticipates trouble in the future, if not imme 
diately over the Persian question. Persia will not in his 
opinion precipitate a struggle between Russia and England, 
but it will mean a renewal of the old diplomatic harass. 
ments with which we have shown ourselves especially unfitted 
to cope. “The country will relapse into the old habit of con- 
sidering Russia as the inevitable enemy, and is likely to be led 
into renewed entanglements with Germany, thus working out 
the calculations of Berlin. The far more serious danger will 
remain that Russia, however bent on peace at heart, may pro- 
voke popular passion in this country, by some act of diplomatic 
aggressiveness, to a degree beyond remedy. All this, in any 
case, would subject our rapprochement with the Republic toa 
strain it is not calculated to bear, and would almost inevitably 
drive back England and France to the old unsatisfactory rela- 
tions.” “Calchas” hopes that France may come to regard the 
maintenance of the rapprochement with England as second 
only in importance to her alliance with Russia, and dislikes 
the idea that we should commit ourselves to Germany in regard 
to Bagdad or indeed any other enterprise. ‘“ Blackwood” is 
impressed with the importance of the King’s visit to Paris and 
the effect of his courage and affability onthe people. “ For let 
it not be supposed that it needs no courage to drive througha 
city whose friendship is all uncertain. . .. Now an English 
King has shown to all the citizens that he is determined to win 
their sympathy, and to prove his own confidence in their sense 
of hospitality. And presently the inevitable comparison was 
hinted on all sides. When the Tsar visited the capital of his 
great ally, he could not conceal his timidity. He drove to the 
Opera furtively in a closed and guarded carriage. But 
Edward VII., despising precaution, intensified at each of his 
public appearances the impression of trust and nonchalance. 
So as the hours passed his popularity increased.” In the 
“Empire Review”. Sir Charles Dilke urges that our present 
excellent relations with France combined with the desire in 
both countries for economy affords an opportunity for some 
contraction of naval programmes. : 

On the literary and lighter side there are several specially 
interesting papers. In the “ Nineteenth Century” Mr. Churton 
Collins condemns the administration of free libraries, whose 
influence is as powerful “to thwart and defeat the efforts of 
educational philanthropists and legislators: as to further and 
confirm them”. He finds many free libraries “so completely 
under the thraldom of those who only seek such recreation as 
‘shilling shockers’, newspapers and the ordinary comic rags 
afford that they cannot but be regarded as unmixed evils’. 
His suggestion is that free libraries will not be instruments for 
good till they are allied with those agencies which are engaged 
in secondary education work—the University Extension depart- 
ments of the Universities, the National Home Reading Union 
and the Gilchrist Educational Trust. The Carlyle controversy 
is carried on in the “ Fortnightly” by Mr. W. S. Lilly, who is 
bitterly anti-Froude and in the “Contemporary” by Mr. 
Ronald MacNeill who is apparently in posséssion of fresh data 
which he will publish in support of Froude. “A Chelsea Ménage” 
in the “ National” is a description by Mrs. E. T. Cook of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s relations not with her husband but her servants. In 
the “ Fortnightly ” Mr. Michael Macdonagh shows that the Irish 
landlords are not so black as they are painted; in the 
“ Monthly ” the editorial deals with Mr. Wells as preacher and 
would-be philosopher under the happy title “ Mannikins in the 
Making”, and in “ Blackwood” we get the beginning of a new 
series of Personalia, political, social and various by “ Sigma” 
who tells anecdotes and gives impressions of “ Harrow in the 
Early Sixties ”, dealing with Palmerston, Russell, Bishop Colenso, 
Sir Francis Jeune, Dr. Farrar, Sir. Robert Peel, and others. 
In the “ National” Mr. A. G. Boscawen M.P. pays a pleasant 
personal tribute to Mr. ‘Hanbury, who though “ essentially 4 
—— of Commons man” was “ emphatically a countryman at 

eart ”. 


—_ 


For This Week’s Books see page 726, 
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The Saturday Review. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUVERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 
’ A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Lonpon. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 


CENTRAL 1515. 


40 8 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT 
70 GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purch of Pub ders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM “GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 14, 15, 16, one of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD Master or SECRETARY. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First st Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LamMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON. AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


_. OWNERS OF GENUINE SPECIMENS OF 
Old English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
Silver, &c., 


who desire to dispose of the same privately, are invited to send 
particulars to 


HAMPTON & SONS, Pali Mall East, 


who are always prepared to give Full Value for Interesting Examples. 


O AUTHORS.—W. R. RussELL & Co., LTD., are prepared to 
consider MSS. with a view to early publication. sa Puneraester Row, E.C. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION 
OF VIVISECTION. 


23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. 


ESSAY COMPETITION. 


The Council of the Society for the Abolition of Vivisection offer Two Prizes of 
8 Guineas and 5 Gnineas respectively, for the be+t and next best Essay on 
““VIVISECTION : WHY IT SHOULD BE ABOLISHED.” 
Ruts :—(i.) The length of each Essay should not be less than 2,500 words nor 
exceed 3,0co. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 
(ii.) The Prize Essays will become the absolute property of the Society for 
the Abolition of Vivisection. 
(iii.) Accurate references are required to be given for all quotations made 
or experiments refer; to. 
(iv.) The decision of the judge shall be accepted as final, and no corre- 
speneease can be entered into respecting it. (The adjudication of 
¢ Essays will be made by Dr. Josiah O 
(v.) ba may Essays will be returned to the writers, after the adjudi- 
cation, if postage stamps are enclosed for the purpose 
(vi.) Papers to be sent in not later than August 31st, 1903, addressed 
to the Secretary, Society for the Abolition ot Vivisection, 
23 Northumberland Avenue, London 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUIND. 


CHLORODYNE == Is ho be th be 


we ‘ 


_ The JLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of Sept. 28, 1895, says: 
If I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, 


as likely to be most generally useful, 20 the exclusion of all others, I should. = 


CHLORODYNE. I never travel without it,.and its general applicability to the 
telief of a —_ number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation. 
Sold in 1s. 1$d., 28. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None i is 
out the words ‘ CHLORODYNE” on 
Stamp. Medical Testisn each bot 
MANUPACTURERS— 


J.T. DAYENPOR®, Ltd., London. 


GHLORODYNE 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary 


Odonto 


FOR THE TEETH. Whitens, es and beautifies them more effectu- 
ally _ any other dentifrice. tores, Chemists, and 67 Hatton Garden, 
ion. 


POOLE LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
$22 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(NEARLY OpposiTE Bonp STREET). 


INVENTORS OF THE 


** Sans-Plis ” (SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d 

The ‘‘Sans-Puiis” Shirt is superior to om other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
jon preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 

ers. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


SPINK & SON, Diamond. Merchants, 


4 17. & 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. +4 

2 1 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
a/o on Deposits, repayable on demand. a 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
Las 3 LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
OLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES: NAPLES. PORT SAID. and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers ANDERSON & CO. wenchurch Avenue, London. 


DIAMONDS, 


PEARLS, EMERALDS, 


GOLD JEWELLERY & ANTIQUE SILVER, &c. 
VALUED OR PURCHASED. 
From to &10,000. - 


1 & 2 GRACECHURCH ST., CORNHILL, E.C., and 
Est. 1772 
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The Saturday Review. 


{6 June, 1905 


MACMILLAN & LIST. 


MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo. ss. net. 


Daily News.—“ A useful guide-book, clearly arranged, and well supplied with 
maps. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Formerly Director of the Royal College of Music. 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 
With Photogravure Portraits, &c. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By G.K. CHESTERTON. 
Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. By Cuares 


W. WOOD, Author of ** Letters from Majorca,” “ Glories of Spain,” “In the 
Valley of the Rhone,” &c. With g Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
Sheffield Telegraph.—*' A work which it is a delight to read.” 


WHAT IS MEANING? Studies in 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE. By V. Wetey. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Northern Whig.— Lady Welby’s plea for wider expression and a more perfect 
comprehension of the verities of existence is ow —— and convincing. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. A Collection 


of Short Papers. Extra crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Cheap Popular Novels. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type,‘on 
good paper, 
Each Work Complete in One Volume. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


With Edged Tools. From one Generation to 
The Slave of the Lamp. Another. 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


Fep. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, as. 6d. each. 
Janc Eyre. Heights, and 
Shirley. Agnes 


The Professor, and Poems. | The Tenant of Wildfell 
Villette. Hall. 


*¢* Also the ““ HAWORTH” EDITION, i in 7 volumes, large crown 8vo., han«- 
somely bound in cloth, price 6s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, with 
Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each ; for 
the Set of 7 volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


BY MRS. CASKELL. 


Fep. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
‘Wives and Daw ers. Mary Barton, and other ‘ales. 
North and So ° Ruth, ana other Tales. 
Syivia’s Lovers. oe Leigh, and other Tales. 
Cranford, and other Tales. fe of Charlotte Bronte. 
*,* Also the POCKET: EDITION, in 8 smal fcp. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
with gilt Ki 1s. 6d. per volume, or the set of » volumes in gold-lettered cloth 
case, 145 od the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 volumes, crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. each 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Fep. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


ination and Fancy. | on, Women, and Books. 
rhe own. lilustrated. Ad Honey from Mount 
wie and Humour. 
Autobiography of | rable Talk. 
unt 


-ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE soon. A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS 
BY POPULAR WRIT: RS. 
FULL seal ON APPLICATION. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

The Book of Botticelli. Newnes. 35. 6d. n 
Nature’s Laws and the Making of Pictures (W. L. Wyllie). Arnold, 

15s. net. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt (newly edited by Roger Ingpeq, 

2 vols.) Constable. 21s. net. 
Charles James Fox (J. L. Le B. Hammond). Methuen. tos. 6¢, 


FICTION. 
The Shadow on the Quarterdeck (W. P. Drury). Chapman and Half, 
6d. 


35: 

His Eligible Grace the Duke (Arabella Kenealy). Digby, Long. 5, 

People of the Whirlpool, 6s. ; A Fight for the City (Alfred Hodder), 
6s. net; Man Overboard ! (F. Marion Crawford), 2s. net, 
Macmillan. 

The Spy Company (Archibald C. Gunter). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

From Crown to Cross (Lucas Cleeve). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

The Strange Adventures of a Magistrate (J. R. Threlfall). Everett, 
s. 6d. 

(Garrett Mill). Blackwood. 6s. 

Blue Blood and Red (Lucy Ellen Wadsley), 6s.; Bygone Days 
(Jno. T. Proctor), 3s. 6d. net. Stock. 


HIsTory. 

Ireland Under Elizabeth (Matthew J. Byrne), 7s. 6d. ; The Bloody 
Bridge and Other Papers relating to the Insurrection of 1641 
(Thomas Fitzpatrick), ros. Dublin: Sealy. 

The American Advance: a Study in Territorial Expansion (Edmund 
J. Carpenter). John Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Island of Formosa Past and Present (James W. Davidson), 
Macmillan. 255. net. 

The World’s History (Edited by Dr. H. F. Helmolt. Vol. IIL), 
Heinemann. 15s. net. 

The History of France (Arthur Hassall). Dent. Is. net. 


NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPORT. 


Athletics and Outdoor Sports for Women (Edited by Lucille E. Hill), 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Bridge Whist (C. J. Melrose). Gill. 35. 6d. net. 

Yachting Guide and Tide Tables 1903. Andrew Thomson. Is. 


REPRINTS. 

The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb (Edited by E. V. Lucas, 
Vol. L.: Miscellaneous Prose), 75. 6d.; Selections from the Poems 
of George Crabbe, 1s. 6d. net. Methuen. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Fairy Stories. Dent. Is. 6d. 

‘** Dimples ” (Helen Mathers). Simpkin, Marshall. rs. 

The Life of Dante (E. H. Plumptre. Edited by Arthur J. Butler). 
Isbister. 15. net. 

Fireside Dickens” :—Barnaby Rudge, 2s, net ; Christmas 
Books and A Child’s History of England, 1s. 6d. net each, 
Chapman and Hall. 

‘The World’s Classics”: The Pilgrim’s Progress (Bunyan) and 
Winterslow (William Hazlitt), 2s. 6d. net each; The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (Edward Gibbon) and _ the 
Poetical Works of Robert Burns, 1s. net each. Grant Richards. 

Wessex Tales (Thomas Hardy), 3s. 6¢d.; Ormond (Maria Edgeworth), 
2s. net; Christmas Books (W. M. Thackeray), 35. 6d. ; The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (Holmes), 2s. 6d. net ; Popular 
Tales (Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated by Chris Hammond), 2s. net; 
Life’s Little Ironies (Thomas Hardy), 3s. 6¢. Macmillan. 

Rupert of Hentzau (Anthony Hope). Arrowsmith. 6d. 

The Service of Man (Cotter Morison). Watts. 6d. ‘ 

Silas Marner (George Eliot. ‘* Temple Classics”). Dent. 15. 6a 
net. 

ScHoor Books. 


A Greek Grammar Accidence (Gustave Simonson), 6s. 6d.; The 
Antigone of Sophocles: Adapted and Arranged for Amateur 
Performance in Girls’ Schools (Elsie Fogerty), 2s. 6d. net. 
Sonnenschein. 

A Text-Book of Applied English Grammar (Edwin Herbert Lewis). 
New York: The Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan. 


35. 6d. 

An Easy Outline of Evolution (Dennis Hird), 25. 6d. net; The 
Children’s Book of Moral Lessons (F. J. Gould), 2s. Watts. 
Decorative Brush-work for Schools (llorence Broome). Chapman 

and I fall. 

Commercial Law (J. E. C. Munro). Maemillan. 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon: Memorabilia, Book I. (Edited by B. J. Hayes), Clive. 
35. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Thought Force; The Law of the New Thought; Memory Culture 
(William Ww. Atkinson), 5s. each; Heart of the New Thought 
(Ella Wheeler Wilcox), 4s. 6d. Psychic Research Company, 

The Religious Sense in its Scientific Aspect (Greville Macdonald). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

Another View of Industrialism (William Mitchell Bowack),-' Unwin. 
6s. net. 

THEOLOGY, 


Hierurgia Anglicana (Part. II. : Vernon Staley). Moring. 155. net. 

Ten Minutes with Mothers (by a Mother), Wells Gardner. 1s. net. 

Christian Difficulties of the Second and Twentieth Centuries (F. J- 
Foakes Jackson). Arnold. 35. 6d. net. 

The New Testament in Modern Speech (late Richard F. Weymouth. 
Edited by E. Hampden Cook], Clarke, 25. 6d. net, 


(Continued on page 728.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 
MY RELATIONS WITH CARLYLE. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


Together with a Letter from the late Sir JAMES STEPHEN, Bart., 
K.C.S.I., dated December 9, 1886. 
8vo. 2s. net. 


CRICKET ACROSS THE SEAS: 


Being an Account of the Tour of Lord Hawke’s Team 
in New Zealand and Australia. 
By P. F. WARNER, 
Author of “ Cricket in Many Climes.” 
With 32 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 
next. 


[On Tuesday next. 


THE ADJUSTMENT. OF WAGES: 
A Study in the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and America. 

By W. J. ASHLEY, 


Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham, late Professor in Harvard 
niversity. 


With 4 Maps. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. [On Tuesday next. 


A DREAM OF JOHN BALL 
AND 
A KING’S LESSON. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
New Edition. 16mo. 2s, net. 


*," This Edition is printed from Old-faced Type, with a reproduc- 
tion the the Kelmscott Edition. 


TRAVELS in SOUTHERN EUROPE 
and the LEVANT, 1810-1817. 


THE JOURNAL OF C. R. COCKERELL, R.A. 
Edited by his Son, SAMUEL PEPYS COCKERELL. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
STAY-AT-HOMES. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of Smith,” The Baby's Grandmother,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


From Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 


COUNTRY RAMBLES;; being a Field Naturalist’s 


and Country Lover's Note-Rook.for a Year. By W. Percival 
(Author of “A Year with Nature”). Profusely illustrated with pictures from 
original photogr+phs taken by J. T. Newman. Price 10s. 


FORTY FANCIES AND SEVEN SONGS. 
By AM. Barker. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H,. The Princess of 
es, Price 1s. 


UNDER ONE FLAG. By By Wittovcuey Bepposs. 


Price 6s. 
RUDIMENTS. By Fiorence Price 6s. 
NICHOLAS MOSLEY, LOYALIST. By Rev. 


E. F. Lerrs and Mary F. S. Lerrs. Price 6s. 


JUDITH: A Romance of Olden Times. By 


“Monowatr” (A.S.C.) Price 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE A.B.C. SERIES. 
THE A.B.C. OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwin 


Ouiver. Price 1s. 


THE A.B.C. OF MOTORS AND MOTOR- 


CYCLING. By. E. Brown. Price rs. 


THE A.B.C. OF THE DOG. 


TREMAYNE. Pri-e ts. 
HENRY J, DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


By 


ae 


From DUCKWORTH & CO.’S. List. 
THE ORRERY PAPERS. 


By the COUNTESS OF CORK AND ORRERY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. With 23 Photogravures, 42s. net. 
[Ready shortly. 


THE POPISH PLOT. 


A Study in the History of the Reign of Charles II. 
By JOHN POLLOCK, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Tall demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


[Just out. 


THE KING OF FOLLY ISLAND. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
By JOSEPH McCABE. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
* He writes as a h ist, not as a Pr t."—Glasgow Herald. 
“Will help to dispel the mists of prejudice in which we have been so long 
enwrapped.”"—Daily News. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
By Dr. GEORG GRONAU. 44 Illustrations. 
THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


By C. MAUCLAIR. | 50 Illustrations. 
ROSSETTI. By F. M. | FRED. WALKER. By C. 
Huerrer. 


50 Illustrations. Biack. 33 Illustrations. (Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. 

DURER, By L. EckeNsrern. 

37 Illustrations. 


MILLET. By R. RoLLanp. 
REMBRANDT. By A. BREAL. 


32 Illusrrations. 
60 Illustrations. 


READY SHORTLY. 
GAINSBOROUGH. 
“GROPPIES LIE DOWN.” A Tale of '98. By 


ARTHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN, 50 Illus- 
A successful historical novel.” 


seme 
** Admirably drawn.” 
** Sketches of Irish peasant women will rank with those of any one 


(Jmmediately. 


“ Reaches the highest level of excellence. I shall find a place for ‘ Croppies Lie- 
Gentleman of Frauce.’ To-day. 


Down’ between ‘ Micah Clarke’ and ‘A 


The Author of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth ” is “‘ at this moment our leading 
novelist of modern manners.’ 


EVERYONE IS READING HER LATEST BOOK. 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. By 


Giyn. 6s. With Coloured Frontispiece. 
‘Spirit, verve, and good humour. Unaffectedly charming.”—Daily Chronicie. 


A GIRL AMONG THE ANARCHISTS. By 


MerevitH. Preface by Mortey Ropertrs. Crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, 6s. 
This narrative of life among the London Anarchists is strictiy true—a record of 
actual 
“Mr. Morley Roberts assures us that he knows Isabel, and knew ‘ Kosinski,’ and 
has himself written for the ‘ Tocsin,’ Very amusingly and effectively drawn.” 


Daily Express. 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By 
Cuartes 52 lilustrations. 


First voluae in a new series. 
Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Holroyd § is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has performed a 
valuable task.” —J/orning Post. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. By 


Marcaret L. Woovs. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“* We do not know any recent play tnat is nearly as good.”—Saturday Review. 


ST. TERESA. By Jory, Author of The 
Psychology of the Saints,” &c., and General Evitor of the Series. Crown 
35. 


THE ROADMENDER. 


2s. 6d. net. Eighth Impression. 


By Fair.ess. 


PAPER, net ; CLOTH, 2s. net. 

“ Once again we are able unreservedly to congratulate the editor and publisher of 
the ‘Greenback Library.’......Outstandingly good... An admirable and distin- 
guished piece of ‘workmanship .Breatheg_ tne spirit of true romance......The 
author scorned to use the clumsy sensationalism by which many better- known 
writers have won their ~ 


“A SBRIES REMARKABLE FOR GOOD WORK AND ORIGINALITY.’ 


Pali Mall Gazette. 
ROSSLYN’S RAID. By Bearaice H. Barmsy. 
SUCCESS. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

“‘Phis author stands out from among his fellows since Stevenson died as the 
embodiment of one thing in literature...... that rare thing, charm ..... Full of pleasing 
whimsicality, .of luerary distinction, of quaiot, ironical philosophy.” theneum. 


BUSH STUDIES. By Barsara Baynton. 


“ Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia.” 
Daily Mail. 


A NEW VOLUME in this Series by MILAIRE BELLOC 
ts now passing through the press. 


THE JOY OF LIVING (ES LEBE DAS 
LEBEN). By HERMANN SuDEKMANN, Translated by WHARTON. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. net. 

“That it is eminently worth reading it is scarcely necessary to say, It is 
also something to acquire and preserve. The publishers send it out with all the 
accompanying charms of good typography and exceptionally tasteful Saesne 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
No, 244. CONTENTS. ‘JUNE 1903. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 


oy & tain A. T. MAHAN, 
Author of * Influence of Sea Power upon History.” 


1S THE CABINET RIDING FOR A FALL? 
By ELECTOR. 


THE WAR, ITS COST AND FINANCE. 
By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CRITICS. 
By AN UNGRATEFUL AUTHOR. 


A CHELSEA MENAGE. 
By Mrs. E. T. COOK. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
By A. MAURICE LOW. 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO MR. HANBURY. 
By A. G. BOSCAWEN, M.P. 


THE STORY OF UGANDA. 
By F. I. M. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FREE TRADE ON WAGES. 
By G. BYNG. 


TEUTOPHOBIA. 
By A RETIRED POLITICIAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE BUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. By S. SYROMIATNIKOFF (Rédacteur of 


the Novoe V remya). 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By A. H. LORING (Secretary of the Imperial 
Federation Defence Committee). 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


—— They are: Mission Work in Southern India (Amy Wilson. 
rmichael). Morgan and Scott. 6s. 
The Aposties’ Teaching (W. P. Paterson. Part I.). Black. 6¢. net, 


TRAVEL. 


Danish Life in Town and Country (Jessie Bréchner. Newnes, 
35. 6d. nei. 

Impressions of Indian Travel (Oscar Browning). Hodder ang 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net. 

** Thorough Guides” :—Scotland (Part I. M. J. B. Baddeley), 
Dulau. 6s. 6d. net. 

Hastings ; Isle of Wight ; Paris ; London (Illustrated Guide Books), 
Ward, Lock. 1s. each. 


VERSE. 


Crumbs of Pity (R. C. Lehmann). Blackwood. §s. net. 
The Poems of John Dyer (Edited by Edward Thomas). Unwin. 25, 
Ahab and Other Poems (Aleister Crowley). Chiswick Press. 55. net, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Central Europe (Joseph Partsch). Heinemann. 

Coming of the Colonist, The (C. D. Brownfield). Dent. 

French Versification, A History of (L. E. Kastner). Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 55. 6d. net. 

Jewish Encyclopedia, The (Vol. IV.). Funk and Wagnalls. 253, 

King Edward and His Court (T. H. S. Escott). Unwin. 16s. 

Life in the Mercantile Marine (Charles Protheroc). Lane, 
35. 6d. net. 

Milton on the Continent (Mrs. Fanny Byse). Stock. 35. 6d. 

Money, The Management of (Lucy H. Yates). Cox. Is. 

New Africa (G. Descamps). Sampson Low. 

Plays for an Irish Theatre (W. B. Yeats. Vol. I.). Bullen, 
35. 6d. net. 

Railway System, Our Decrepit (Percy Williams). Unwin. Is. net. 

Sordello and Cunizza (Eugene Benson). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE:—The National Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; Good Words, 6d. ; The 
Sunday Magazine, 6d. ; The School World, ; S. Nicholas, 1s. ; 
The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; Deutschland, 3. ; Temple 
Bar, 1s. ; The Empire Review, Is. ; The Notion, 2d. ; The New 
Liberal Review, ts. ; The Musical Times, 4a@. ; The Connoisseur, 
Is.; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. ; The Munsey, 6d. ; Lippincott’s 
Magazine, 25¢.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/r.; Mercure de 
France, 2/7. 23c.; La Revue (Anctenne “* Revue des Revues”), 
1fr. 30c. ; Deutsche Rundschau, 3. ; United Service Magazine, 
2s. ; The Burlington Gazette, 4d. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


THE NATURAL 
HISTORY of ANIMALS: 


The Animal Life of the World in its various 
Aspects and Relations. 


BY 
J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, 
Aberystwith. 


Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Colour and 
Black and White Plates, and Engravings in the 
Text by Eminent Animal Artists. 


In 8 half-volumes, cloth extra, price 7/- net each. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
728: 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly ——e 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 


FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
London; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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sUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, INCLUD. 
ING AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF LETPFERS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE AUTOGRAPH OF JOHN KEATS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 8, and following day. at 1 o'clock precisely, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, comprising 
letters and Signatures of Henrietta Maria, Charles II., Queen Victoria, Henri IV., 
Marie Antoinette, Napoleon I., Alexander I. of Russia, Marie de Medici, &c., 
R Browning, Longfellow, A. C. Swinburne, Sir W. Scott, Lord Nelson, Lord 
Tennyson, Charles Dickens, La Fontaine, D. Hume, W. Wordsworth, W. M. 
Thackeray ; important Letters of Lord Byron, a valuable Collection of Autograph 
letters, Documents, and original Manuscripts entirely relating to the English 
Drama, and an important series of Autograph Letters and Manuscripts of John 
Keats, addressed to his publisher, John Taylor (of Taylor and Hussey), and mostly 
bequeathed to the uncle of the present owner by Richard Woodhouse, of King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS. THE 
SECOND PORTION OF THE SERIES OF ANCIENT BRITISH, 
ANGLO-SAXON, AND ENGLISH COINS. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 8, and five following days, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, the Second Portion of the SERIES of ANCIENT BRITISH, ANGLO- 

SAXON and ENGLISH COINS (Charles I. to Queen Anne), of the valuable 

Collection of Coins and Medals, the Property of the late John C. Murdoch, Esq., 

Member of the Numismatic Society of London. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, illustrated with Autotype Plates, price 

half-a-crown each. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 


during the month ending May 20, 1903 :— 
Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state 


Beating horses, cattle, dogs, cats, &c. ee 96 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and cattle when lame ee 18 
Overdriving and overloading horses ..... 60606 4 
Starving horses, cattle, &c., by withholding food ....+.+++++++5 8 
Conveying cattle improperly .......... - 5 
Wounding horses, dogs, and cats by docking tails..........++++ 6 
Wild birds—offences during close season ......++++-sseeeereees 2 
Owners causing in above ........ 
Assaulting Inspectors 2 
715 

During 1903 up to last return 2,599 


Total for present year commencing December 21, 1902 -- 3,314 

Thirty-four offenders were committed to prison (full costs being paid by the 
Society). 681 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by the 
Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the Society 
without personal attendance of its officers, not included. 

8,210 total convictions during 1902. 

The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; 
(2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
(4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
bythe Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch 
all-night traffic of London. Co-operation of the public is earnestly desired. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARF NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked “* Private” ; but full 
particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct are absolutely essential. 
Compl _ should be posted to the undersigned, or a call be made at the office 
promptly. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

No, 105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


P.S.—It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumh 
animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals 
and the euty and profitableness of kindness to them. All the statutes made for 
the protection of animals have been enacted by influence of the Society and enforced 

Its'operation. It is an educational and punitive agency. By its officers, who 
ae engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guiltv of 
offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures which 
minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should apply 
to booksellers for the monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., 
ad “The Band of Mercy,” price $d., published at 9 Paternoster Row. The 
Annual Report, price 1s. 3d. to non-members. Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature issued by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis. 
Monthly Returns of Convictions and cautionary placards will be sent gratis to 

ts who offer to distribute them usefully on application to the Secretary. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Articles : 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 
Mr. H. G. WELLS. 


THE ROLLING STOCK GATHERS NO 
MOSS: a Poem on The Great Western 
and Its Servants. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE 


Daily Chronicle 


IS NOT ONLY 


The Leading and 


Largest Circulating 


Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom, 


but has an extensive and influential Sale on 
the Continent, in all the Colonies of the 
British Empire, and in America. 


THE GREAT SALE IS RAPIDLY INCREASING. 


TEN OR TWELVE PAGES. 


The Best, Brightest, and Most 
interesting Paper. 


The high position which this Journal has 
attained amongst the best class of Advertisers 
has considerably enhanced its value as a 
medium. 

Whilst devoting considerable attention to 
Parliamentary, Political, and Commercial In- 
telligence, maintains all the Leading Charac- 
teristics of a First-class General and Family 
Newspaper. 

Special prominence is given to Literature, 
Science, and Art, and from time to time 
Interesting: Articles by the Best Writers on 
Social and Domestic Topics appear. 


Property Notes appear every Saturday, 
containing full particulars of properties sold 
and business transacted at the Mart. 

Nearly a whole page is devoted every day 
to Financial and Monetary matters, as well 
as to the Reports of Meetings of Public 


Companies. 
Special reports of Bank returns (home and 


foreign) and of Railway Traffic receipts as 
issued. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
739 
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FROM 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 10903. 


The English Saints. 


By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, D.D., 
Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford ; and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely. 
Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 12s. 6d. net. 

Apart from the historical and literary value of the Lectures themselves, the book 
is likely to be in demand because it contains in an Appendix a complete text of a 
hitherto unpublished MS.—a Life of Edward, King and Martyr, now in the 
Library of St. John’s College, Oxford. Another Appendix deals with the question 
of mediazval miracles. 

‘* Throughout interesting and informing......an extremely able presentation of 
subject that has in our generation acquired a fascination such as to our grandfathers 
would have been unintelligible.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


READY JUNE 3rp. 


Memoirs and Letters of 
William Bright, D.D., 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professcr of Ecclesiastical History. 


Edited by the Rev. B. J. KIDD, B.D., 
Keble College, Tutor of Non-Collegiate Students, and Lecturer in Theology at 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With an I 


d y Memoir by the Rev. P. G. MEDD, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 


Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Law of Churchwardens 
and Sidesmen in 
the Twentieth Century. 


By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law ; Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester; late Fellow of 
King's Colleze, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. net. 

This volume by a well-known authority oo his subject deals concisely and clearly 
with the legal position of the lay officers of parish churc”es, and stating briefly 
} relations between them and the incumbent, as well as their civil and parochial 
junctions. 


The Church in England. 


By the Rev. J. H. OVERTON, 
Canon of Lincoln. 

3 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. (Wow ready. 
“* We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his work.” 

Church Times. 
“We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the charac- 
} ae, features of the Early English Church, of its distinctly national character,” 

c.— Times. 


Our Promised Peace. 


Thoughts on the Incarnation, Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 
T. T. NORGATE,. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
This volume is uniform with Bishop Wilkinson's “ For Quiet Moments,” and 
Canon Knox Little's ‘‘ Our Reasonable Service.” 
2oth Edition. This Revised Edition c mtains an Appendix on the Articles and 
considerably enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices of the Ordinal. ; 


The Prayer-Book: 
Its History, Language, and Contents. 


By the Rev. Canon EVAN DANIEL, M.A. 
Extra large crown 8vo. 7¢o pages, cloth boards, 6s. 

“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. It is a 
work of great erudition, which is reduced to such a digestible form that it can be 
assimilated even by pons rersons. The book deserves a hign piace in the litera- 
ture relating to the Prayer-Book.”—Church Times. 

“ The information givea on «!l points connected with the Prayer-Book is now very 


full, and the general care by which it is marked accounts for the attainment of a 
twentieth edition.” —P lot. 


TEN EDITIONS of this Book have been issued within a short period, THREE 
in England, FIVE in Australia, and TWO in the United States. 


The Power of Womanhood; 


or, Mothers and Sons. 
A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. €d. 
“If we can persuade the mothers who see this notice to read Miss Ellice 


Hopkins’s own words in this wise and earnest book, we shall be content to leave the 
issue in their hands.”"—Guardian. 


, | This is a very noble and outspoken book..,...1t will do everyone good to read 
it."—Church Bells. 


“* We should be glad to know that the book had found its way into the hands of 
a large number of both mothers and fathers.” —Literary World. 


BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Under the Dome. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 
‘* The Bishop of London is a man of wide sympathy and wide experience, and 


this sympathy and experience are alike communicated to the huge audiences which 
he addresses ‘ Under the Dome.’”"—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


London : LLS) GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be te 
je . 


HENRY IRVING. 


DRURY LANE. Managing Director, Arthur Collins, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15, DANTE. 
By MM, Sarpou and Moreau. 
SATURDAY MATINEES at 2.:0. MAY 30, JUNE 6 and 13 


Box Office now open. 
Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. MATINEE, WEDNESDAY at 2.15, 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS’S Company in THE MEDAL AND THE Malp, 
Book by Owen Hall. Music by Sidney Jones. Production by Sydney Ellison; 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New MusicalPlay, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “THE MILLINER DUCHESS," 
“A DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45, 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager, 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE, S.W. 


Manager, Mr. E. G. SAUNDERS. 
By Special Request 
Mr. WILLIAM POEL will revive for One Week (six performances only), 
commencing June 16th, 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY 
TWELFTH NIGHT, 
as recently revived by The Elizabethan Stage Society, on a model stage of the 
Old Globe playhouse, with costumes and music of the period, under the direction of 
Mr. ARN LD DOLMETSCH. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FIRE EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 


OPEN DAILY 12 noon till 12.30 p.m. 
Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 
HISTORICAL AND LOAN SECTIONS. 
GALLERY OF FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, &c. 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, DATING FROM 1666, &c. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE: TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9 p.m. 
‘Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. ' 
“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 
GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 
Thrilling Episodes, Escapes, and Rescues. 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
Historical Procession of Fire Fighters and Appliances. 
Steamer Races. Pompier Escape and Ladder Drill. 
uick Turn-out Couppetition. 
BAND OF THE GkENABIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS BAND. 
THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE-—150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eugen. 
THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666. Cis 
The Martiniques—Survivors of Mont Pelée-A River of Fiery Lava—Glacier 
Glide—Topsy-Turvy House—Spider’s Web—The Great Chute —- Manége Mécanique 
—Marionette Theatre—Queen Mab—The Biograph. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


STRAND, W.C. 
(By kind permission of Madame Sarah Bernhardt and Mr. William Greet.) 


A SPECIAL MATINEE 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE (Duchess of Argyll), 


IN AID OF 


Che Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and 
Orphan Asylum Corporation, 


Will be given, under the direction of Mr. HOLMES KINGSTON, in the above 
Theatre on THurRsDAY AFTERNOON, JuNE 18, at 2 o'clock. 


Seats may now be booked at the Adelphi Theatre, and at the usual Agents, or 
may be obtained from the members of the Ladies’ Commitree, and from, Mr 
Hoimes Kincston, 33 Great Pulteney Street, W. Stalls, £t 15. ; Dress 
103. 6d. ; Upper Circle, 7+. 6d. (two first rows), and 5s.; Pit Stalls, numbered 
reserved, 4s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. Private Boxes: Offers invited. ; 

‘The following Artistes (amongst others) have most kindly promised to POL — 
Madame SARAH BERNHARDT and Monsieur DE MAX, Miss VIOLET 
VANBRUGH and Mr. ARTHUR bOURCHIER, Miss ELLALINE 
‘TEKRISS and Mr. SEYMOUR HICKS. Arrangements have been made fe 
anumber of fancy and Old English Dances to be performed by the Pupils 
Miss COWPER COLES. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW anti= 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
a. 4s d. 
Half Year... oo 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to ths 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Sirtll, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining © 


‘ormed immediately. 
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6 June; 1903 


THE SANTIAGO NITRATE COMPANY, LTD. 


HE DIRECTORS of this COMPANY have declared 
a SECOND INTERIM DIVIDEND of Six per Cent., free of Income 

Jax, payable on the 6th June, on which date the warrants for same will be posted. 
The Coupons (No. 10) of Bearer shares must be left at this office three clear days 


‘vefore payment. 
a By order of the Board, 
F. M. FRAMES, Secretary. 
10 Lime Street, London, E.C., 29th May, 1903. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF {£70,000 THREE PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Minimum Price £90 per cent. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that it is the intention of 

the Directors of this Company to SELL by TENDER £70,000 THREE 

PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK in accordance with the 
provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts of 1882, 1896, and rgor. 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office, on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in, on or before Tuesday, 
the 23rd day of June instant. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
ata lower price than at the rate of £90 my td each £100 Debenture Stock, 

Order, 


FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices : 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.E., 
4th June, 1903. 


PEARKS, GUNSTON AND TEE. 


Increased Business and Extended Premises. 


ie seventh ordinary general meeting of Pearks, 
Gunston and Tee, Limited, was held on Thursday, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Mr. John Cansfield (the Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John Dumphreys) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: In moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, 
perhaps it will not be out of place for me to say a few words in respect of some of the 
items mentioned therein, commencing with additions £27,763. Whilst a business 
ofour standing must keep progressing, I think we have now reached that position 
which does not necessitate such large additions to our capital expenditure as in the 
previous years. We have now nearly 200 branches, together with other businesses 
under our control. The £,00 we have written off preliminary expenses account 
this vear clears the amount, which originally stood at £2,500 when the Company 
was formed seven years ago, and the item of £382 now remaining is the cost of the 
issue of the preference shares issued last year, and which, I trust, we will be able to 
wipe ¢ ff entirely during the current year. At the end of 1901 and the beginning of 
1902, having received sch a splendid advertisement through the butter “ Pearkse- 
cution,” which has made our name practically a household word, we had requests from 
many quarters to open more stores ; but we felt that the engagements we had already 
made were about as much as we could see our way to undertake. We agreed, how- 
ever, that, if sufficient capital could be found outside, we were prepared to subscribe 
toa certain extent, and, for a consideration, would undertake the management, 
allowing the use o* our name, and would not at any future time compete with 
these businesses. These proposals were accepted, with the result that we have 
now the item of £53,194 in the shape of investments and shares in other companies. 
There was a further opportunity for us to acquire the controlling interest in a large 
tea. husiness; but this required a large sum of money, and, whilst we were 
satisfied as to the benefits your Company would derive by securing such an 
interest, we felt we would not be justified in entering into such an under- 
taking without consulting several of the largest shareholders. Eventually 

money was found from an outside source on our agreeing to repay the 
amount by ro annual payments. Thi: explains the liability of £27,247; 
but each year as we reduce the amannt of the liability, so will the amount of the 
investments proportionately increase, which in turn will be taken to reserve. With- 
out being optimistic, I believe. judging from the progress they have made up to 
now, your Company will derive a large income from the sources I have named, and 
it is our intention thet all profit we receive from these businesses shall be carried to 
the general reserve fund and invested in outside securities. Thus, in a few years, 
you wil have a reserve fund of very iderable di ions, automatically in- 
creasing year by year. All these concerns are being conducted on a line with our 
own business ; they only sell what we sell, hence you will be able to realise the pur- 
chasing power we now have on the markets we enter. When the Company was 
d the average price of the shops taken over was about 43,000 each, 

now the amount standing in the books of the Company does not average 
half that sum, and, further, a reserve for depreciation stands at nearly 
£20,c00. As regards the profit and loss account, the item for administrative 
‘xpenses, considering the increased trade, is less in proportion than previous 

ears, and is steadily decreasing, Advertising is a large item ; but I am sure, as 
business men, you will agree with me that money judiciously spent in this 
irection is well spent, as it must of necessity benefit the future as well as the 
present. The conditicn of the property of the Company has been well maintained, 
and the smart up-to-date appearance of your stores is well known. Thanks to the 
appreciation by the public of our specialities, the volume of business has been 
greater than in any previous year, whilst we have been able to carry on the 
trade with less stock at the branches, so avoiding the depreciation that inevitably 
follows heavy grocery stocks. Last year I went fully into the question of 
milk blended butter, and now I wish to express our regret at the unexpected death 
Mr. Hanbury. With regard to the bill now before Parliament, we feel sure 
that the House of Commons will not allow this Bill, as at present drafted, to be- 
come law, because it is an unwarrantable attempt to interfere with the sale of an 
article which is openly and honestly sold by us. And now as to competition. The 
advent a few months ago of new competitors in the already numerous army of 
traders gave rise to a syst2m of the fiercest competition on the part of some of the 
dlder-established concerns, who reduced prices to such an extent—particularly 
Sugar and cheese—as to be below the actual wholesale market value. In those 
districts where the fight was going on, and we had branches, it was 
Necessary, in order to protect our own business, to eventually follow to 
some extent, as the public are naturally quick to appreciate where they can 
get the most for their money. The outcome of I this is to reduce profits without 
corresponding benefits to the traders interested. Of course, sooner or later, there 
Must be an end to this sort of useless rivalry, and business will be conducted on 
sounder commercial lines. I think, taking everything into consideration, we may 
‘congratulate ourselves upon the position of the Company to day and the prospects 
forthe future. We feel the time has come when we can with confidence recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend to the ordinary s :areholders, who, since the for- 
Mation of the Company, have had to stand a-ide while the business was placed 
upon a sound foundation, and have received no return on their investment until the 
Present year. I trust 1 have not wearied you with my remarks, and now beg to 
move the adoption of the report and balance-she:t ; also that a final dividend of 
3 per cent, tor the half-year, making 2} per cent. for the year, be paid, on July 1, 
‘on the ordinary shares. 

Mr. F. Jones seconded the motion. 

After some discussion the motion was put an® carried unanimously. 


. 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the Manager’s Report for April, 1903. 


Total Yield in fine gold from all sources oe +e o e+ 6,486'924 ozs. 
Total Yield in fine gold from all sources per ton milled .. os 16'156 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 8,030 tons milled. 


ae Cost per Ton. 
To Mining .. es £6,405 17 2 So 15 11458 
Crushing and Sorting .. oe os 44210 § o 1°226 
Cyaniding Sands ee oe oe 1,160 6 2 10°673 
» imes ee 469 6 0 © 2°026 
Sundry Head Office Expenses, &c. .. ee 47614 5 o rt 2°248 
10,210 9 2 r 5 5°169 
Development Redemption .. oo oe 803 0 o © 2 
11,013 9 2 1 7 5*t69 
Profit .. eo ee oe ee 16,155 2 0 2°844 
£27,168 12 3 43 7 8'or3 
Value. Value per Ton. 

By Gold Account 
Mill .. oo £16,075 2 3 42 0 
Cyanide Gold ee oe 11,093 10 0 7/7°562 
427,168 12 3 43 7 8'or3 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £2,612 7s. r1d. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 

2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 


will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


The Gali i Li , 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

. Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 

ty Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

sececeeseeceveceeeesL@ Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
172 (Terminus) Rue St. 

Brussets G. Lebague et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 

BERLIN H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 

Vino Gerold 8 

Bupa-PEsTH Lappert. 

ROME.«..se+eeeeeeeeeeeesMessrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

MADRID ....+.-+++eeeee+Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 

CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra, 

HOMBURG Library. 

The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
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Che Garden Beautiful. 


A 16/- WORK FOR 3/6 DOWN, 


and the Balance by Monthly Instalments of 2/6. 


So many-phased is the hobby of Gardening when seriously carried 
out, that to give a brief practical exposition of the whole subject 
bristles with difficulties. It is doubtless this that in the past deterred 
so many of those literary workers attracted by a fascinating subject, 
even when armed-with knowledge gained by experience, from making 
the attempt to produce a general work upon Gardening. Between, 
for instance, such an Encyclopedic work as Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Gardening” and the small ‘Handbook appealing to the Beginner 
in Horticulture, there was a great gulf to be bridged if that vast 
public known to be favourable to Gardening as an enlightened 
and fascinating pursuit were to be reached. It was with the 
idea of reaching these that the Publisher issued DrkuRyY’s ‘* Book 
oF GARDENING,” and the measure of success the work has 
attained, alike in the States and in this Country, combined with 
the flattering reception it received at the hands of the Press, justifies 
the Publisher in thinking that his object has been partially attained. 
Still, the work, from its very width of scope, was of necessity a costly 
one to produce, and therefore the published price was correspondingly 
high, and only the comparatively well-to-do could afford to possess 
themselves of the work. It was suggested to the Publisher to issue it 
in Parts; but sucha method in the past he had already tried and 
found wanting. What therefore seemed to be a practical way out of 
the difficulty of widening the c/ien/d/e was to issue it on Terms that 
place the beok within the reach of all. 

At the inception of the Work, the Editor, desirous of obtaining for 
each chapter the best treatment possible, conceived the idea of getting 
Specialists for each Subject or group of subjects into which the Work 
is divided. However skilled and energetic a man may be, he cannot 
in a lifetime hope to excel in all branches of Horticulture. By 
specialising, therefore, monotony of treatment was avoided, and the 


garden-loving public had the benefit of the concentrated essence of 


everything that came within the range of Practical Horticulture. 

Apart, too, from the subjects usually finding a place in the average 
works upon general Gardening, there are included in the ‘‘ Book or 
GARDENING ” many thai are quite foreign to them. In this category 
may be classed LANDSCAPE GARDENING, AQUATIC PLANTS, PALMS 
and BAMBOOsS, ORCHIDS, MANURES, PLANT PROPAGATION, and 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE Foes. Then, too, in no general work are 
important subjects like Trees and Shrubs and Florists’ Flowers so 
comprehensively treated as in this one. It is this width of field, and 
the method of covering it by means of Specialists, that constitute the 
backbone of the work, and that has made a name for it abroad as well 
as here. 

VEGETABLE and Fruit CuLtvre are very strong sections. The 
importance of a thorough knowledge of these to the majority of 
gardeners is too well known to need insistence thereon; while 
equally important is it for the modern gardener to know at least the 
more formidable of his foes and the more helpful of his friends, and 
this was accordingly made a feature. In every noteworthy department 
throughout the book a number of half-tone and other illustrations have 
been used to help in the education of the beginner, or to elucidate or 
to heighten any part of the text that may seem to require such further 
aids. There are altogether some 1200 pages of text in twenty-seven 
Chapters, while the Illustrations reach the very large total of 720. 
Altogether, the ** Book OF GARDENING ” is one of the most beautiful 
as to get up, the most practical | as to contents, and quite the most 
exhaustive of its kind ever put upon the market. 


Form of 
ORDER (No. B) 


To Mr. L. Upcotr 
BazAaAR BuILpINGs, Drury LANE, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of Drury’s 
** Book of Gardening,” in 1 vol., cloth gilt, published at 16s., for which 
J enclose 3s. 6d. TI undertake to pay the balance in fe Monthly 
Instalments of 2s. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said Book until ail 
the instalments are paid. 


. : P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, as above. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete in one Volume. 
price 7s. 6d., 


Cassell’s Unique Fine Art Work, 


ROYAL 
ACADEMY PICTURES, 


1903. 


NOW READY, 


This year’s volume contains Four Beautiful 
Rembrandt Photogravures of notable - 
pictures. 

The work is also issued in Four Parts, 

price 1S. net each. 


“The most perfect representation of the Academy ever 
placed within reach of the public.”— Westminster Gazette. 


NOW READY. Price 21s. net. 


THE BUTTERFLIES AND 
MOTHS OF EUROPE. 


W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., F.E.S. 


With 54 Coloured Plates and numerous IIlustrations, 


‘“‘A new and thoroughly revised edition of the 
valuable and comprehensive guide to the European 
Macro-Lepidoptera.” — Zimes. 


NOW READY. Price 12s. 


THE SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. 


Written by Eminent Authorities and Edited by 


F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 


With several hundred New and Original 
Illustrations. 


‘Mr. Aflalo has selected his contributors with such 
tact that no lover of sport will fail to appreciate this 
handsome volume. It is a book that will fascinate and 
delight sportsmen of all sorts. The articles are all 
brightly written.” — Zhe Scotsman. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London; 


and all Booksellers. 
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